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Put yourself in your advertisement’s place... 


Then would you be satisfied with anything 


less than the best ENVIRONMENT? 


Imagine yourself being your own advertisement . . . Going 
forth among strangers, millions of them, to make friends 
».+ The most friends in the least time . . . A colossal errand! 


Certainly if you were your own advertisement you would 
desire the best environment. Because the best environment 


would give you the best chance. 


And, when seeking success in Chicago, instinctively you would 


turn to the homes. And HOME-ENVIRONMENT. 
* # # 


Nor would your instinct lead you astray. For in our Chicago 
community the key audience is a home audience. It is the 
audience which, going into the third generation, has chosen 
The Chicago Daily News as its family newspaper. 


Because it keeps faith with the home-ideal of decent journal- 
ism The Daily News is welcomed into the homes of its readers 
with high regard and confidence. 


Welcomed as a good companion and good counselor. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY 


Welcomed as a friend among friends. 


Welcomed by the very home-devoted families that you want. 
above all, to welcome what you have to say as merchant or 


manufacturer. 


om 
BS 


At this hour of peril to our America how great our feeling 
for the homes we have created within it! The turmoil of war 
assails us—and now we see the priceless value of our home- 
life. 
and inspiring simplicities. 
defend it at whatever sacrifice. 


And our hearts overflow with gratitude for its gracious 
And tighten with resolution to 


The home-mood which now so profoundly influences our 
country is not a minor, but a major, manifestation of great 
import in advertising plans. 


Whether he approach this truth idealistically or realistically 
the advertiser will not go wrong in his conclusion. Namely, 
the vital need of home-environment for his advertising in 


1943. 


and place his advertising in The Chicago Daily News. 


NEWS 


He will put himself in his advertisement’s place— 


FOR 67 YEARS CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF RESPECT AND TRUST 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN 
READING MY PAPER” 


said the Great Big Bear in his great, rough, gruff voice 


“SUMEBUDY HAS BEEN 
READING MY PAPER’ 


said the Middle-Sized Bear in his 
middle-sized voice 








“SUMEBODY HAS BEEN 
READING MY PAPER’ 


said the Little, Small, Wee Bear 
in his little, small, wee voice 


“AND WE ANOW JUST HOW MUCH” 


. RIGHT NOW, there are a great many National Advertising” figure for women readers of THE 
{ mS Goldilocks and their mothers and fathers BOSTON GLOBE than for women readers of any of the 

- >» whose living interest and curiosity in the other newspaper studied —5 per cent higher than that of 
Ag \ world at war and at home are causing the other Boston paper covered by the survey? 

‘Ss , oa RIS Sig agen as 
Gt = ¥), seni + = geting adhone ypc gtd Are you interested, for instance, in the fact that L. M. 
a / : these newspapers? And, which papers Clark, Inc. found a higher “Observation per 100 Lines of 


Retail Advertising” figure for women readers of THE 
BOSTON GLOBE than for women readers of any of the 
other newspapers studied —18 per cent higher than that 
of the other Boston newspaper covered by the survey? 


are read more than others? Those are 
important questions. The answers, once found, make the 
advertising man’s media selection job as simple as A B C. 
For it is obvious that your advertising story will be better 
read in the best read newspaper. If you'd like to know more about these Clark Studies, 
phone or write the office nearest you among those listed 
below. And, if you haven't seen a copy of “Confessions of 
America’s Most Exasperating Newspaper — According to the 
Research of L. M. Clark, Inc.,” we'd be glad to send you 
one. May we? 


As publishers of a newspaper, we tell an advertiser 
how many men and women read that newspaper. And we 
tell the advertiser where those men and women live, how 
much rent they pay, how many oil burners, electric re- 
frigerators and automobiles they own. But isn’t it just as 
important — if not more important — for that advertiser to 


know how well read our newspaper is? ~— 
If that is important — and we think it is — we've got a J Pp 4 naion ut Pr 


story to tell. For L. M. Clark, Inc.—the people who make 








a business of studying and analyzing newspaper readership ; , oVE , rN , 

across the country — found THE BOSTON CLOBE to be mo MORNING @ EVENING @ SUNDAY 

most thoroughly read standard-size newspaper of 23 surveyed JOHN B. WOODWARD, INC. OSBORN, SCOLARO, MEEKER & , 
in 11 major American markets (2 papers in Boston, 21 210 East 42nd Street co. 

others in 10 other cities). In fact, the Clark surveys — made New York, New York 36 North Michigan Avenue 

between January 1939 and June 1942—found THE BOS. Ashland 4-2770 ae ie 

TON GLOBE first in Boston and first in the Nation, in Russ Building seneral Motors Building 

“Reader Traffic” and in “Reader Observation per 100 Lines San Francisco, California it, Michigan 

of Advertising.” Exbrook 2164 2-7810 


€. A. COUR 
Are you interested, for instance, in the fact that L. M. Los Angeles, California fonts lies ~ Ses 
. . ut. 0 . ssour 


Clark, Ine. found a higher “Observation per 100 Lines of Van Dike 3782 Garfield 1212 


Your Advertising Story will be BETTER READ in the BEST READ Newspaper 


Park Central Building 
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Ly \D IES! RIGHT FACE, MARCH! 


The Sun-Telegraph carried the first series of stories on Pittsburgh girls 
at the WAAC camp in Des Moines. Sun-Telegraph carried the first 





story and pictures on a Pittsburgh house prepared for air raids. Firsts 


like these are more reasons why, with plenty of money to spend, 


PITTSBURGH WOMEN READ 


&“ Sun-lelegraph 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION. 
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WAR COMMUNIQUE NO. 25 FROM BUSY NEW ENGLAND 


in 1942 Busy New England produced war 
goods valued over five and a half billion 
dollars —in these same months, civilian 
goods valued almost at three billions. 


Conservative and approximate figures for 
1943 run anywhere from seven and a half 
to over eight billions for war—two to two- 
and-a-half for the civilian front. 


That’s a load being spread over large and 
small plants, over prime suppliers and sub- 
contractors—a load being borne by young 
and old workers, men and women, on shifts 
all around the clock. 


Bay 


“"NATURAL"' 


The market is moving so fast that about the 
only way you can keep up with it is via 
newspapers . . . because the newspaper is 
the one medium that reflects the pulse of 
local conditions. 


Your New England newspaper advertising 
can do more for you today than ever before 
. . . especially, if you’re willing to make 
it do more for your customers. Any 
New England rep will be glad to show 
you samples of such successful “service” 
copy now running in New England 
newspapers. 


ew eng ae 


FOR NEWSPAPERS 


MAINE Boston Post (S) Pittsfield kshi ) 

Bangor Daily News (M) gosen geeere & Amaticon f ME) — Ry (E) nein 
on Sunday vertiser Taunton Gazette (E 

ed LS pr neta | triot_ (E) Brockton Enterprise-Times @ Waltham News Tabane (E) 

: — ree te) atrio Cape Cod Standard-Times, Worcester Telegram and Evening 

pene n ". ( a Mae Hyannis (€) Gazette Mae} 

Manchester Union Leader ( ) Fall River Herald N° (E) Worcester a Telegram (S) 

VERMONT conte Sentinel RHO 

Barre Times (E) Framingham News DE ISLAND 


Bennington Banner (E) 
Burlington Free Press (M) 


wan USETTS 


Bee) 
Boston Siobe: 
Boston Post oy 


Haverhill Gazette NS 
Holyoke Transcript (E) 
Lawrence Eagle-Tribune (ME) Tim 
New Bedford Sunday Stenderd- Times 


( 
New Bedford Standard Times wind 
North Adams Transcript (€) 


Pawtucket Times (E) 
West ete Pawtuxet Valley Daily 
Westerly Sun (E&S 

Woonsocket Call (E) 
CONNECTICUT 

Danbury News-Times (E) 
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Hartford Courant (M) 
Hartford Courant (S) 
Meriden Journal Wy 

Meriden Record ) 

New Britain Herald (E 

New Haven Raaistes (E&S) 

New London (E) 

Norwalk Hour ( ) 

Norwich Bulletin and Record (M&E) 
Westerner Republican & American 


Waterbury Republican & American 
(E&S) 
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Announcing 
TWA WRITING AND PHOTOGRAPHIC AWARDS 








FOR 1943 “ 








Once again, Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., offers cash and 
commemorative awards to writers and photographers for outstanding 
achievements in the air transport field during the past year. In keeping 
with the times, TWA will this year accept articles and photographs 
dealing with military transport (non-combat) aircraft, as well as with 
commercial aircraft and airline operation. These subjects shall have been 
published in the calendar year of 1942. 


List of Awards 


Newspaper Writers Trophy, First Class. Open to writers on 

all newspapers in the United States. 

Ist Prize...$250 in cash and commemorative plaque to 
winning individual. Annually rotating TWA 
trophy to the newspaper sponsoring the winner. 

2nd Prize... $50 in cash and a commemorative plaque. 

3rd Prize... $50 in cash and a commemorative plaque. 


Newspaper Writers Trophy, Second Class. Open only to writers 
on newspapers of less than 100,000 circulation. 


Ist Prize...$100 in cash and commemorative plaque to 
winning individual. Annually rotating TWA 
trophy to the newspaper sponsoring the winner. 

2nd Prize... $25 in cash and a commemorative plaque. 

3rd Prize... $25 in cash and a commemorative plaque. 








_ RULES OF 


1. All exhibits should be addressed to TWA PUBLIC INFORMA- 
TION DEPARTMENT, 101 West 11th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

2. Contest deadline is April 1. By that date all exhibits are to have 
been received in Kansas City. 

3. Writers may enter as many or as few articles as they wish, 

bearing in mind that they should be representative of their 

work during the year. 

Syndicate writers may submit carbon copies of their stories, 

showing date of release. 

5. Any newspaper which does not have a regular aviation editor 
may submit an exhibit representing the work of various staff 
members, Such an entry should bear the name of an individual 
as the nominal contestant. 

6. All writing exhibits should be compiled between covers. 


> 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 


COMPETITION 


Magazine Writers Trophy. Open to all aviation magazine staff 

writers, regular contributors or aviation feature writers. 

Ist Prize...$100 in cash and commemorative plaque to 
winning individual. Annually rotating TWA 
trophy to sponsoring magazine. 

2nd Prize... $25 in cash and a commemorative plaque. 

3rd Prize... $25 in cash and a commemorative plaque. 


Photographers Trophy. Open to syndicate, newspaper or mag- 

azine photographers. 

Ist Prize... $100 in cash and a commemorative plaque to 
winning individual. Annually rotating TWA 
trophy to sponsoring employer. 

2nd Prize... $25 in cash and a commemorative plaque. 

3rd Prize... $25 in cash and a commemorative plaque. 





7. Writers may submit published articles on Army or Navy mili- 
tary air transport. Combat aircraft stories are excluded. 

8. Photographic entries may treat commercial or Army or Navy 
aircraft, airlines operations, personnel, or passengers. 

9. Entrants in the photographic division may send in as many 
pictures as desired, but judging will be based on a single selec- 
tion. Exhibits may include tear sheets or prints showing date 
of publication. 

10. Exhibits will be returned to contestants when judging is com- 
pleted. Winners will be announced at a luncheon to be held in 
New Yerk City in May. 


TWA 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
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The biggest issue of 


The New York Times Magazine 


ever published 


We said it about the Fall Fashion Forecast Issue of The New York 
Times Magazine last September. 

We say it now about the Spring Fashion Forecast Issue of The New 
York Times Magazine—to be published Sunday, March 21. 

Carrying over 160 columns of advertising, the March 21 issue of 
The New York Times Magazine will be fully 20 columns bigger than the 
last previous record issue . . . the biggest in its history! 

Thus do advertisers confirm the superior value of this unique news- 
picture-home magazine that is carried exclusively every Sunday by The New 
York Times into more than 800,000 prosperous American homes all over 


i the country. 








The New Bork Times 


For full information, get in touch with us today. 


The New Work Simes Magazine 


TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 




















MILLIONS of dollars worth of adver- 

tiing have been turned away by 
the nation’s leading magazines since 
the government’s order restricting 
their use of print paper went into ef- 
fect the first of this year. 

Several publications are sold out for 
the remainder of 1943 and cannot han- 
dle any more business, some are ac- 
cepting contracts only on a contin- 
gent basis without guarantee when 
and even if copy will run, while only 
ahandful are in a position to take ad- 
ditional advertising offered. 

Newspapers to Benefit 

On the whole, however, very little 
new business can be handled by mag- 
wines for the remainder of this year 
and advertising agency executives are 
surveying the newspaper field as the 
only logical media to handle the vol- 
ume, 

Radio, they agree, offers little in 
the way of time available as induce- 
ment and only a small sum of the mil- 
lions of dollars now waiting to be 
placed will eventually wind up on the 
arr, 

This unique situation in the maga- 
tine field—which may become further 
aggravated if an additional cut in pa- 
per use is ordered—augurs well for 
newspapers, both magazine and agency 
men agree, and newspaper linage is 
expected to take a healthy spurt for- 
ward during the last half of this year. 

A large slice of this money is ex- 
pected to go into Sunday papers that 
tan handle color as much of the copy 
is 80 earmarked. 

Several magazines are rationing 

ad space, even among old cus- 
tmers. Steady clients—no matter 
what their volume in past years has 
ben—are given first crack, although 
ese accounts also have been asked 
‘0 cut their schedules where possible. 

Business Volume Unprecedented 

Magazine men say the volume of 
usiness offered to these publications 
since the first of the year is unprece- 
dented, 


They attribute this to several rea- 
‘ns. Their books, they say, are more 
widely read today than ever before. 

ct, magazine circulations, like 
those of newspapers, have increased 
steadily since Pearl Harbor. 

, Magazines are being read 
more thoroughly, they claim. People 
"id more time to read periodicals 
‘inte various restrictions confine them 
More and more to their homes. 
Business now pretty well over its 
first jitters following our entry into 
war is resuming ad_ schedules, 
many firms seeing the necessity of 
advertising to keep their name before 
public so they will not be left at 
Post when the wild scramble for 
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[Magazines Turn Away Mullions 
Of Dollars Worth of Advertising 


Reduced in Size Due to Paper Cut, They 
Cannot Handle Large Volume Offered ... 
Newspaper Opportunity Seen 


By S. J. MONCHAK 


postwar markets begins, are turning 
to advertising to do a job for them. 

There is no way to compute even 
approximately the volume of business 
turned away by magazines in the last 
two to three months. Many accounts 
have been offered to a half-dozen 
publications in the effort to place 
them. 

If every publication’s figures of 
turned-down business was totaled it 
would reach astronomical proportions 
and would be an untrue picture. 

However, there is little doubt that 
such business runs into millions of 
dollars. 

Life Turns Away $4,500,000 

Take Life magazine, which is among 
the leaders in volume carried, for ex- 
ample. An official there estimates 
Life has turned away approximately 
$4,500,000 worth of business offered it 
in recent months. 

It appears the day is gone—possibly 
for the duration—when Mr. Magazine 
Advertising Manager leaped at his 
telephone when Mr. Account Execu- 
tive of the Blank Agency called to 
place a fat contract. 

Today it wouldn’t be too far-fetched 
to say that this ad manager actually 
dreads the b-r-r-r-ing of the ’phone. 
It may be a contract and like as not 
he’ll have to turn it down. At best, 
he might accept it with a qualified 


promise and a prayer. This has been 
and continues to happen daily. 

Although all publications have 
taken conservation steps to meet the 
War Production Board’s paper re- 
striction order (No. L-244, effective 
last Jan. 1), they presently are op- 
erating with eyes peeled for another 
paper cut, the guess being that one 
can be expected around July 1. 

Like newspapers, magazines got a 
brief respite fortnight ago when 
Uncle Sam rescinded a proposed 10% 
additional cut in the use of “print 
paper,” scheduled for April 1. But 
they are working on plans to absorb 
another cut. 


Many publications now are using 
a lighter-weight paper, others are ex- 
perimenting with new stock. New 
type faces have blossomed on maga- 
zine pages, formats have been re- 
duced in size, deadweight circulation 
has been removed from the books; in 
short, no avenue as a means for fur- 
ther reduction has been left unex- 
plored. 

Here is the picture of what maga- 
zines have been doing and are doing 
to handle these unique advertising 
and paper conservation problems, as 
Eprror & PusiisHer found it this week: 

Anticipating a paper cut, Time, Inc., 
has been working on a _ limitation 
policy basis since last December—es- 


March 13, 1943 


tablishing a limit to the number of 
pages which any issue of Time and 
Life may contain during 1943 and has 
changed the page size of Fortune. 

Before the policy went into effect 
Life was running issues averaging 
160 pages each. 

Each issue of Life this year is being 
limited to 132 pages, plus cover. 


Time, Inc., explained to clients last 
November: 

“If every issue of Life ran to the 
full 132 pages, we would be able to 
carry more advertising than we did 
this year without disturbing the pro- 
portion of editorial and advertising 
pages per issue. 

“Not only will the seasonal fact 
prevent this, but paper curtailment 
will make it impossible for us to carry 
as many pages as we did this year. 
How many pages of advertising we 
will carry as a result of this new lim- 
itation we frankly do not know. 

“If the demand continues the lim- 
itation will definitely cause inconve- 
nience to some of our customers dur- 
ing the year—many will not be able to 
get their advertisements into the issue 
they would like to run and others will 
not be able to run at all.” 

Time also is being limited to 104 
pages including color inserts, but plus 
covers, Time, Inc., told its advertisers. 

“Due to Fortune’s more limited cir- 
culation and audience, it presents a 
somewhat different problem,” Time, 
Inc., said. “Fortune has for some 
years been the show place for Ameri- 
can advertising and its readers expect 
it to carry a large number of pages 
per issue. 

“We do believe, however, that For- 
tune’s page size is unnecessarily large 
for a time like this and we are reduc- 
ing it to 10%” x 13” with the March 
issue. We do not feel that it is nec- 
essary to place a limit on the amount 
of advertising in its pages.” 

Time, Inc., is not asking for non- 
cancellable contracts, the letter said, 
because it does not believe in them. 

No figure was available at Time’s 

(Continued on page 38) 





New York Times Raises 
Its Advertising Rates 


CITING the $4 per ton increase in 

the price of newsprint, “one of the 
largest and least controllable items 
of expense in the publishing of a 
newspaper,” and major increases in 
other important operating costs which 
have “combined to make an increase 
in advertising rates inescapable,” the 
New York Times announced March 6 
it is raising its general, retail and 
classified advertising rates averaging 
7 to 10% effective May 7. 

The increase is “due to changes in 
conditions resulting from the war,” 
according to a statement to advertisers 
from Harold Hall, business manager. 
As an example of the increase the 
one-time open rate went to $1.10 a 
line weekdays from $1, and Sundays 
it went to $1.40 a line from $1.30. 

In a memo to the staff from J. W. 
Egan, Jr., advertising manager, it was 
pointed out that the Times uses 100,- 
000 tons of newsprint a year which at 
a $4 per ton increase price would in- 
crease costs $1,400,000 annually. “That 
item alone translated into advertising 


lines would mean an increase per line 
of 6 2/3 cents on our present volume. 

“Our labor costs during the past 
few years have been increased to a 
point where translated into linage on 
our present volume they would total 
over 3 1/3 cents per line. 

“These two items of expense alone 
then would make an increased cost to 
the Times of 10 cents per line on its 
current volume of advertising. 

Mr. Egan stated that with other 
expenses it would be easy to build 
up an increased cost of operation 
which when translated into lines 
would mean 20 cents per line. Much 
of this increased cost has been offset 
by economies and improvement in 
operation and a substantial portion 
has been offset by increasing the cost 
to the reader, the memo stated. 

“We are inaugurating further in- 
creases in the price of our newspaper 
to the reader on Sunday from which 
we hope to obtain a further contribu- 
tion to these items of increased cost,” 
it said. 





N. Y. Stores Dislike 
Increase 

There were repercussions in local 

department to the 

rate announcement and a 


store circles 
Times’ 
dozen of the paper's largest adver- 
tisers withdrew their advertising the 
following day in protest. The stores 
involved are: R. H. Macy, Gimbel 
Bros., Saks 34th St., Saks Fifth Ave., 
Lord & Taylor, McCreery, B. Alt- 
man, Bonwit Teller, Oppenheim- 
Collins, Franklin Simon, Abraham & 
Strauss, and Loeser's. The situation 
had not been resolved as EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER went to press. 





“I think it suffices to say that in the 
best judgment of the New York Times 
management this rate increase is the 
minimum increase consistent with 
continued, sound operation of this 


property and reflects our determina- 
tion to pass on to the advertiser as 
small a part of the burden of our in- 
creased cost as the best judgment we 
are capable of exercising indicates is 
possible.” 
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Rules Ordinances 


Violate Free 


Press Guaranty 


Unconstitutional, High Court 
Says ... ANPA Files 
Briefs on Other Cases 


WasHINGTON, March 8—Stemming 
from the seemingly remote arrest and 
conviction of two members of the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses sect in Texas, 
press freedom won a signal victory in 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States today. 

The court, without a dissenting vote, 
ruled that municipal ordinances for- 
bidding the sale of published matter 
without a city license, and restricting 
the area within which such matter 
may be hawked, violate the free press 
guaranty of the Constitution. 

Departs from Precedents 

Today’s action departs abruptly from 
a line of decisions handed down in the 
past. The change of judicial attitude 
in such cases was heralded, however, 
in a recent order granting re-hear- 
ing in three cases in which the high 
court previously had upheld local laws 
restricting the distribution of pub- 
lished matter. 

In a. decision written by Associate 
Justice Hugo L. Black, the court today 
set aside a Dallas, Tex., conviction of 
Mrs. Ella Jamison, who had been 
prosecuted for distributing leaflets ad- 
vertising a religious service, without 
first obtaining a municipal license. A 
decision written by Associate Justice 
Stanley Reed overruled a Paris, Tex., 
conviction of Daisy Largent, who ig- 
nored an ordinance prohibiting the 
distribution of published matter in a 
residential district. The first of these 
cases involved free dissemination, the 
latter concerned sales. 

The essential vices in both ordi- 
nances, the court said, were violations 
of the free press and the freedom of 
religion guarantys of the Constitution. 

Justice Wiley B. Rutledge, who 
joined the bench three weeks ago and 
had not heard the cases, did not par- 
ticipate. All other justices concurred 
in the opinions. 

In the Jamison case, the City of 
Dallas sought to sustain the ordinance 
on the ground that it was a proper 
exercise of the city’s plenary control 
of the streets, and because in addition 
to advertising a meeting the leaflets 
offered tracts for sale. 

The court conceded the power of a 
municipality so to control the streets 
as “to insure the safety and con- 
venience of the traveling public.” 
“But,” the opinion continued, “one 
who is rightfully on a street which 
the state has left open to the public 
carries with him there as elsewhere 
the constitutional right to express his 
views in an orderly fashion. This 
right extends to the communication 
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of ideas by handbills and literature as 
well as by the spoken word. Here 
the ordinance as construed and ap- 
plied prohibits the dissemination of 
information by handbills. As such, 
it cannot be sustained.” 

The second point was dismissed 
with the statement: “The state can 
prohibit the use of the street for the 
distribution of purely commercial 
leaflets, even though such leaflets may 
have ‘a civil appeal, or a moral plati- 
tude’ appended. They may not pro- 
hibit the distribution of handbills in 
the pursuit of a clearly religious activ- 
ity merely because the handbills in- 
vite the purchase of books for the im- 
proved understanding of the religion 
or because the handbills seek in a 
lawful fashion to promote the raising 
of funds for religious purposes.” 

“Administrative Censorship" 

The court’s discussion in the Largent 
case was mainly on procedural mat- 
ters, but it concluded with the ruling: 

“Upon the merits, this appeal is 
governed by recent decisions of this 
Court involving ordinances which 
leave the granting or withholding of 
permits for the distribution of reli- 
gious publications in the discretion 
of municipal officers. It is unneces- 
sary to determine whether the dis- 
tributions of the publications in ques- 
tion are sales or contributions. The 
mayor issues a permit only if after 
thorough investigation he ‘deems it 
proper or advisable.’ Dissemination 
of ideas depends upon the approval of 
the distributor by the official. This 
is administrative censorship in an 
extreme form. It abridges the free- 
dom of religion, of the press and of 
speech guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment.” 


While today’s action makes clear 
the legal point that a city or state can- 
not prohibit the use of its highways 
for sale of printed matter other than 
purely advertising material, it was 
not precise upon the issue whether 
solicitation of newspaper or magazine 
subscriptions could be banned by law. 

Because the case concerned reli- 
gious pamphlets, and freedom of re- 
ligion was a principal ground of 
appeal, the discussion of solicitation 
touched only material issued in that 
field. That the court intended to 
regard religious publications and 
newspapers—both protected by the 
same section of the Constitution—to 
be in different categories, seems 
doubtful. 

The right of a newspaper publisher 
to distribute copies without obtaining 
a license is made the principal issue 
in a brief filed by American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association in three 
other cases involving members of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, soon to be re- 
heard by the Supreme Court. 

The accused persons, in each in- 
stance, had been successfully prose- 
cuted in state courts after they re- 
fused to comply with municipal stat- 
utes requiring licenses as a condition 
precedent to the sale of religious tracts 
on the public highway. The Supreme 
Court has agreed to re-hear the issues, 
and Elisha Hanson, counsel for ANPA, 
has submitted a brief pointing to the 
following implications in the decision: 

“The very ‘fact of licensing to engage 
or continue in the business of publish- 
ing or circulating newspapers destroys 
the independence of the press. When 
regulation enters the door, indepen- 
dence flies out the window. From that 
moment practically every activity of 
the press may be regulated. 

“If a state has the power to license 
or regulate the press then it can de- 
termine who might or might not en- 
gage or continue in the newspaper 
publishing business and limit the ex- 
tent of their activities therein; where 
and when a newspaper may circulate; 
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how many copies it might distribute; 
what it should or should not publish; 
who might or might not advertise in it; 
what it should charge for its publica- 
tions; what it should charge its ad- 
vertisers for the services rendered 
therein. Under a power to license or 
regulate the press the legislature can 
also claim the power to classify the 
press for regulatory purposes on the 
basis of such factors as the volume of 
circulation, frequency of issue and 
area of distribution. If there is power 
to impose license taxes as a price for 
carrying on the operations of the press 
then there is nothing to prevent the 
legislature from declaring that the 
business of publishing newspapers is 
a business to be licensed. ° 

“All such invasions of the liberty 
of the press and of religion are plainly 
prohibited by the unequivocal and 
broad commands of the First Amend- 
ment addressed to the states through 
the Fourteenth Amendment.” 

Right of the People 

Mr. Hanson took notice of criticism 
that publishers resist statutes of this 
nature and “detractors of a free press 
sometimes argue that the publishers 
of newspaper and magazines are not 
guaranteed special privileges.” “Free- 
dom of the press,” he wrote, “is the 
right of the people to have information 
of vital public importance free from 
censorship, restraint or control of 
those in authority. So, when pub- 
lishers are constantly on guard to 
challenge any impairment of a free 
press, they are not seeking special 
privileges for themselves or for any 
class of persons. Rather they are dis- 
charging their solemn responsibility as 
trustees of the right of all the people 
to open channels of inquiry and dis- 
cussion on matters of public impor- 
tance. If immunity from licensing of 
the press by taxation is labeled ‘spe- 
cial privilege’ then the very immunity 
granted by the First Amendment is 
assailed.” 

Not involved in the current pro- 
ceedings, but affecting newspaper pub- 
lication, was the 1937 decision in 
Giragi vs. Moore, in which the State 
of Arizona levied a tax of 1% on the 
gross receipts of specified businesses, 
including newspapers. The statute was 
interpreted to include the gross in- 
come from the sale of advertisements 
and notices in the press. When a con- 
viction under the law was appealed to 
the Supreme Court, review was denied 
on a legal formality. 

Mr. Hanson incorporated in his brief 
a recommendation that the court re- 
consider and clarify the effect of that 
decision. “If the legislature has the 
power to levy a gross receipts tax upon 
the press, then it has the power to 
increase the rate even to the extent of 
confiscating the entire gross income of 
the press. A tax upon the press 
measured by gross receipts may be a 
potent instrument to compel a pub- 
lisher, particularly in the case of small 
newspaper, to suspend publication or 
else to publish at a loss.” 

The cases subject to re-hearing are: 
Rosco Jones vs. City of Opeliak. Lois 
Bowden and Zada Sanders vs. City of 
Fort Smith, Ark.; Charles Jobin vs. 
State of Arizona. Oral argument has 
not yet been scheduled. 


BITNER MAY JOIN WPB 


Wasuincton, March 9—Harry M. 
Bitner, president and publisher of the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, is expected 
to be appointed newspaper consultant 
in the Printing and Publishing Divi- 
sion of the War Production Board. 
Donald J. Sterling is newspaper ad- 
visor to Donald M. Nelson, chairman 
of WPB. The post to which Mr. Bit- 
ner is expected to be appointed would 
make him advisor to William G. 
Chandler, who heads the Printing and 
Publishing Division. 
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March 18-19—Life Insurangg 
Advertisers Assn., Eastern 
Round Table, Hotel Pennsy]. 
vania, New York. 

March 21-23—Interstate Cir. 
culation Managers Assn., 26th 
annual meeting, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 

April 3-May 2—Press Photog. 
raphers Assn. of New York, 
Inc., annual exhibition of new 
pictures, Museum of Science 
and Industry, Rockefeller Cep. 








ter, New York City. Ss 

. the 
Cite Instances of } 
OWI Withholding :. 
. . res} 

News in , 
Capital |: 
Tried to Hold Up “Dummy f 
Gun” Photo... Refused J”, 
Release on FDR Life Stor f wil 
WasuincTon, March 9—Orders fn dis 
the Office of War Information to 4% Un 
regional offices not to dam back t§ fro 
flow of news to reporters evideniy qu: 


do not apply in Washington. 

The U. S. Department of Agrici- 
ture has been asked by OWI to i 
vestigate the source of a story 
price ceilings covering soft whe 
prices, and a boost of ceiling price « 
flour milled from that type of whed 
The story, it appears, is one OWI con 
siders should funnel through its offi 

Effort was made by OWI, accordin 
to a picture service here, to preven 
publication of newsphotos of th 
wooden guns and straw-stuffed sol- 
diers’ uniforms that “guard” some 
the public buildings in the Capita 
The Byron Price office refused t 
interfere, explaining that Congres: 
men are “appropriate authority.” 


Story on Black Market Meat 


The correspondent of a group 
metropolitan newspapers telephoned 
an authority on the subject and ob- 
tained material for a story warning 
consumers against the dangers 
black market meat, much of whic 
is contaminated and therefore not of 
fered for inspection. Before the ston 
appeared in print the corresponden 
received word from his source th 
the material could not be used with 
out OWI sanction. 


A reporter who learned that t 
Office of Price Administration h 
appointed a former Democratic m 
tional committeewoman as a “typic 
housewife” to advise OPA on hou 
holders problems in rationing, te 
phoned the appointee and obtained 
story. When he asked for a pictw 
the woman told him OWI had di 
that no photographs be given to 0 
press, he says he was told. 

When Rep. John Taber disclosé 
that a pictorial story of Presidet 
Roosevelt’s life had been published! 
OWI—a “Fourth Term” campal 
document, he claimed — reportet 
asked the Davis office for copies, ° 
for permission to photograph 
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pages. The request was 

Taber lent his copy for that p dou 

and the pictures received wide cirug Tt 

lation. OWI spokesmen express . 

great chagrin that their mandate bs] 0 

been disobeyed. Mi 
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PROTECTS CARRIER BO! ile 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., March 8 The 

Henry F. Schricker has signed @ toy, 






which makes refusal to pay news 
for delivered papers a misdemeane 
punishable on conviction by fine # 
jail sentence. The governor is a 
mer newspaper editor. 
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War Coverage Restricted 
in North Africa, Pacific 


Army Ends Informal Front Line Trips in Tunisia 
..» Duplicate Messages from Algiers Banned... 
Halsey “Grounds” Pacific Writers 

By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


MILITARY MEASURES restricting 
war correspondents in North Agrica 
and the South Pacific this week ended 
the comparative freedom they have 
had in covering those battle zones. 

In Tunisia, the Army tightened up 
on front line trips by correspondents. 
It ordered closer supervision of cor- 
respondents in battle areas on March 
g, ending the extereme informality 
which has often marked such jour- 
neys. In the future all correspondents 
in front line zones will travel in the 
company of conducting officers who 
will be responsible for transportation 
and accommodation, according to a 
dispatch from Donald Coe of the 
United Press, who has just returned 
from the front to Allied Field Head- 
quarters in North Africa. 

300 Words Urgent Press Daily 


The same day an order was issued 
against duplicate messages from North 
Africa and each correspondent was 
limited to 300 words urgent press per 
day. This ruling ended the practice 
of sending the same dispatch over two 
or more routes to insure the fastest 
transmission possible. Correspon- 
dents are not limited, however, in the 
amount of news they may send at 
regular press rates, but these messages 
will be subject to slower communica- 
tions. 

In the South Pacific, correspondents 
with American land and sea forces 
are, in effect, “grounded” by an order 
of Admiral William F. Halsey, com- 
mander in that area, banning all civil- 
ians from air transportation within his 
command except in cases “governed 
solely by military necessity.” A Hono- 
lulu dispatch March 6 from Robert 
Trumbull to the New York Times said 
the word “solely” is underlined in 
Admiral Halsey’s order, which re- 
stricts war correspondents to surface 
transportation and makes it impos- 
sible for them to keep pace with the 
action as it might shift over thousands 
of miles of ocean. 

Coe’s dispatch on closer supervision 
of correspondents in the Tunisian 
campaign pointed out that conducting 
dficers have been available in the 
past, but some correspondents have 
preferred to take care of themselves. 

“Jack Thompson, of the Chicago 
Tribune, had no conducting officer 
with him when he jumped with para- 
ttoopers at a forward Algerian airport 
in November, nor did Bill Disher, of 
the United Press, when the tiny ship 

was in crashed into a boom at 
Oran and sank, sending Bill into the 
Water with one leg in a cast and n-1- 
merous wounds,” said Coe. 
Restrictions Necessary 

“With the campaign almost four 
months old and reaching its climax, 
the tightening of restrictions was un- 

tedly necessary. Additional cor- 
Tespondents are reaching Allied Field 

dquarters and pushing on to the 
front almost every week. 

It was different when the campaign 


n. Press correspondents came — 


ore with the first troops at Oran, 
giers and along the Morocco coast. 
at Oran and Algiers headed 
towards Tunisia almost immediately. 
me travelled with American and 
troops. Some bought the first 
automobiles they could get their hands 
®. Some even rode the French 


railroad, that then required 24 hours 
for what would take four hours in the 
United States. 

“The use of civilian cars has been 
banned in forward areas because they 
attract enemy attention from the 
ground and air. Two correspondents 
already have lost theirs anyway under 
efiemy fire. Bill Stoneman of the 
Chicago Daily News lost his car and 
all his personal belongings when he 
ran close to a machine gun nest after 
getting improper road _ directions. 
Thompson’s car was set afire by four 
German planes going along the road 
strafing. 

“Even use of military vehicles has 
not been perfect. Two correspondents 
covering the break-through at Faid 
Pass watched their jeep riddled by 
shrapnel from Stuka dive bombers, 
while they huddled in slit trenches 
that luckily were handy. 

Missed Capture at Sened 


“Another correspondent covered the 
battle at Sened in a small car but with- 
drew hastily when bullets started 
kicking up dust nearby. This corres- 
pondent then decided to accompany a 
colonel in a jeep to view the battle 
from a safer seat. When they reached 
the ridge they found a German ma- 
chine gun nest nearby and a German 
patrol was coming up the ridge be- 
hind them. They kept right on over 
the ridge and down into the valley 
battlefield without a shot being fired. 

“The day Kasserine Pass was reoc- 
cupied a half dozen correspondents 
sat with Brig . General Theodore 
Roosevelt and another general on a 
hilltop in advance of the pass while 
engineers cleared the road of mines. 

“This correspondent saw the num- 
ber of correspondents covering the 
Southern Tunisian front rise from 
two to almost a score. Under such 
conditions the informal way in which 


front line relations had been handled 
could not continue. It would no longer 
be possible to get the latest informa- 
tion simply by asking the general. 
Hereafter, correspondents will have 
to go ‘through channels’ as the Army 
calls it. 

“Correspondents, too, probably favor 
the idea of conducting officers, for 
correspondents had a rather unpleas- 
ant experience in the Kasserine Plain 
battle. In three jeeps, they asked the 
soldier who was acting as a road guide 
how far along the road they could 
travel. ‘Oh, at least 25 miles, the 
guide replied. The correspondents 
knew that wasn’t right, so they didn’t 
follow the information. Four miles 
farther, they could see the puffs of 
shells from a tank battle and 25 miles 
would have taken them through the 
Kasserine Gap and into the town of 
Kasserine, which had been in enemy 
hands for two days.” 

To Appeal Ban on Duplicates 


In New York, Epitor & PuBLISHER 
learned that the order abolishing du- 
plicate press messages, which was is- 
sued without previous discussion or 
warning, would be appealed by sev- 
eral large news agencies. These ser- 
vices feel that “special correspondents” 
who represent one newspaper will not 
be affected seriously by the order, 
since the “specials” do not fight for 
time constantly as the major agencies 
do on a large volume of copy. An 
agency would be “in the soup,” one 
editor declared, if it picked as the 
sole means of communication a route 
which subjected its urgent messages 
to long delays. 

Routes now available to the press 
from Algiers are: 

1. Via Gilbraltar to London by cable 
for retransmission to the U. S. 

2. Via Gibraltar to New York by 
cable. 

3. By radio printer from Algiers to 
Signal Corps and OWI in Washing- 
ton, whence messages are overheaded. 

4. The new Mackay Radio and Tele- 
graph Co. commercial circuit from Al- 
giers to the U. S. 

5. Voice cast twice daily from Al- 
giers. 

6. Special RAF Signals wireless to 
Air Ministry in London, for rerouting 
to U. S. 

The order does not affect the voice 
cast and RAF routes, which leaves four 
available. 

It was pointed out, however, that 
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U. S. WOMEN WAR CORRESPONDENTS IN LONDON 


Photographed together for the first time in their new uniforms are these American 


newspaper women in London. 


Left to right: Mary Welsh, Time and Life; Dixie Tighe, 


International News Service; Kathleen Harriman, Newsweek; Helen Kirkpatrick, Chicago 


Daily News; Leu Miller, Vogue, and Tania Long, New York Times. 


Miss Welsh is the 


wife of Noel Monks, London Daily Mail war correspondent; Miss Tighe is the wife 
of C. V. R. Thompson, New York correspondent of the London Daily Express, and Miss 
Long's husband is Raymond Daniell, New York Times bureau chief in London. 
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the new Mackay circuit is open only 
five and a half hours a day and dur- 
ing its first week of operations it did 
not transmit from Algiers any press 
messages designated for its route. 
Mackay was in no way responsible, 
it was emphasized, and up to March 
9 it had not been advised of the rea- 
son for this difficulty. In Algiers the 
French Post and Telegraph, a gov- 
ernment administration, handles traf- 
fic under contract with Mackay. It 
was understood that FP&T offices 
wanted correspondents to pay for 
their dispatches, which wasn’t done 
because the writers seldom carry 
large sums of money. Red tape of 
arranging credits and guaranteeing 
minimum files must be cut before 
collect press messages can be sent 
from Algiers on the new circuit, 
Eprror & PUBLISHER learned. Messages 
to Algiers have been sent without 
trouble, however. 

The Army Signal Corps told En1ror 
& PustisHer this week it was endeav- 
oring to open the FP&T-Mackay cir- 
cuit more than five and a half hours 
daily. At present messages may be 
sent only between 11 p.m. and 1 am.. 
6 p.m. and 7 p.m., and 9:30 am. and 
noon, New York time. 

The so-called commercial routes. 
including Mackay, all come under 
Signal Corps supervision because it 
furnishes operators and some equip- 
ment. 

The Gibraltar-U. S. cable is used 
almost entirely for government mes- 
sages. Only on rare occasions is it 
available to the press, such as the 
time Lieut. Col. Joseph B. Phillips, 
Army public relations officer, sent 
hold-for-release dispatches on the 
Casablanca conference to New York. 

May Divide 300-Word Limit 


The 300-word limit on urgent press 
may be divided among several mes- 
sages sent by a correspondent in any 
one day. Each of the major services 
has six men in North Africa, with a 
combined limit of 1,800 words. Where 
one man has not used his “ration” 
of urgent press in a given day, it will 
be possible for another correspondent 
of the same agency to do so by sign- 
ing his associate’s name, it was 
pointed out. If necessary, the quotas 
of other reporters of the same service 
also may be used in an emergency. 

Although:the OWI-press channel to 
Washington carries no urgent press 
messages, hot news gets a priority 
rating. Reporters have likewise been 
limited to 300 words priority on this 
route. 


Trumbull’s Honolulu dispatch said 
news associations with large numbers 
of correspondents scattered over the 
South Pacific protested to headquart- 
ers of the Pacific Fleet at Pearl Har- 
bor that Admiral Halsey’s order would 
make it impossible to cover shifting 
action with only slow surface trans- 
portation available. 

Following this plea Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz, Commander in Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet, advised Admiral Halsey 
by dispatch that correspondents might 
be permitted to ride Army air trans- 
ports subject to the discretion of Ad- 
miral Halsey and the Army authori- 
ties concerned. 

“Since Admiral Nimitz’s action only 
two newspapermen, so far as can be 
ascertained here, have used air trans- 
portation in the South Pacific and their 
experiences indicated that the dispatch 
from Pearl Harbor did not alter the 
situation,” Trumbull said. 

“The first was Frank Bartholomew, 
Western Division manager of the 
United Press and a vice-president of 
that organization. A few weeks ago 
he arranged with the Army Air Force 
in Hawaii for air transportation to 
Australia and return. Mr. Barthol- 
omew reached Australia without in- 
cident and subsequently covered the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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U. S. Writers Live 
Collectivized 


Life in Moscow 


Cassidy, AP, Says They 
Are at Same Hotel and 
Attend Same Functions 
By HENRY CASSIDY 


Moscow Chief of Bureau, 
Associated Press 
(Written especially for Epitor & PUBLISHER) 

If you walk into a dimly-lit pri- 
vate dining room of the Hotel Metro- 
pole and find a solemn gathering of 
men and women, 
sipping cabbage 
soup—that is the 
Moscow press 
corps. 

Meals are only 
part of the life 
in common there. 
Almost all the 
Moscow  corre- 
spondents live in 
the same hotel, 
the Metropole. 
They receive 
their newspapers 
and communi- 
ques, write most of their stories to- 
gether in another room, in the press 
section of the foreign commissariat, 
just up the hill from the hotel. 

In the evening, they go to the same 
theater, to the same party at some 
embassy or legation or get together 
in their own rooms. 

Generally, they make up the most 
collectivized group of correspondents 
I have ever known in seven years of 
work in Europe. 

Describes Typical Day 

The American correspondents who 
were there when I left Feb. 3 were 
Eddy Gilmore, Associated Press; 
Henry Shapiro and Meyer Handler, 
United Press; Walter Kerr, New York 
Herald Tribune; Ralph Parker, New 
York Times; David Nichol, Chicago 
Daily News; Janet Weaver, Intercon- 
tinent News; Edgar Snow, Saturday 
Evening Post; Robert Magidoff, NBC, 
and William Downes, CBS. In addi- 
tion, there were about a dozen Eng- 
lish correspondents. 

Their day begins at 9:00 a.m., when 
the three principal newspapers, 
Pravda, Izvestia and Red Star, which 
provide most of their information, are 
delivered to the foreign commissariat. 
During the day, other newspapers 
come out, like Red Fleet, Comsomol 
Pravda and the Moscow Bolshevik. 
The mid-day communique is handed 
out about 11:00 a.m. During the after- 
noon, there may be a press confer- 
ence at the American or British em- 
bassy—the Russians don’t hold any 
more since spokesman S. A. Lozovsky 
is staying in Kuibyshev—and the day 
reaches its climax well after mid- 
night, usually about 2:00 a.m., when 
the night communique appears. 

Night Coverage Complicated 

The night coverage is complicated 
by the fact that only the correspon- 
dents—not their translators, couriers 
or chauffeurs—have night passes to 
circulate after the curfew hour of 
midnight. That means they read the 
communiques in Russian themselves, 
hunt on maps for the towns mentioned, 
write their stories, have them cen- 
sored and carry them down the hill, 
about half a mile, to the telegraph 
office. Often it is 5:00 am. before 
they have trudged back to their beds 
in the Metropole. 

Once in a while, a trip comes up. 
That, too, is usually collectivized. 
They go off in a group, accompanied 





Henry Cassidy 


by a Red Army officer and a censor, 
to a recently reconquered area, see 
the scene, talk to men who partici- 
pated in the battle, and then return 
to Moscow to write their stories. 

Last summer, the chief pastime was 
tennis. We played on a_ beautiful 
court behind the British embassy, un- 
der the ‘towers of the Kremlin, with 
antique tennis balls that had to be 
encouraged to bounce. 

This winter, it has been chess. Wal- 
ter Kerr, Godfrey Blunden of the 
Australian Consolidated Press and 
Paul Holt of the London Daily Ex- 
press collected the pieces, made their 
own boards, found a book on chess 
and proceeded to interest the others 
in the game. Most of them play ten- 
nis better than they do chess. 

It is not the exciting life you see 
portrayed in the movies. But you don’t 
hear many complaints about it. The 
story is tops. 

s 


Two Union Men 
Guilty in N. Y. 
Extortion Case 


Harry Waltzer and William Walsh, 
former officials of the independent 
Newspaper and Mail Deliverers Union, 
were found guilty of attempted ex- 
tortion March 4 by a jury in General 
Sessions Court, New York, before 
Judge John A. Mullen. Both defen- 
dants were remanded for sentence on 
March 19. The trial began Feb. 24. 

When the verdict was returned, 
Judge Mullen said to the jury: “I 
congratulate you on your verdict. I 
think it was a correct verdict.” 

Judge Mullen also thanked the 
press “for their fairness in this trial. 

“A few days ago,” he said, “the bail 
of these two defendants was rescinded 
and I asked the gentlemen of the 
press not to divulge this fact and not 
one paper carried it, thereby permit- 
ting these defendants not to be jeop- 
ardized in any way in their trial.” 

Mr. Armstrong and three others 
had testified that the defendants de- 
manded $5,000 under threats by Walsh 
that they would call the 175 employes 
of the publishing plant out on strike 
and picket the premises. Walsh and 
Waltzer, testifying in their defense, 
admitted accepting the $5,000 in two 
packages of $2,500 each from Mr. 
Armstrong in the presence of others 
on the night of June 15, 1942, in a 
New York restaurant. 

They insisted, however, that they 
had not demanded the money, but 
that it had been offered to them as a 
bribe. 

The penalty for attempted extortion 
is from three years and nine months 
to seven and one-half years. 

- 


OWI SCHOOL 


Plans for a school to teach foreign 
outpost personnel the technical aspects 
of press, radio and other information 
activities in the field were announced 
this week by the Office of War Infor- 
mation. The students of the school 
will be employes of the Overseas 
Operations Branch of the OWI who 
have been assigned to posts abroad, 
many of them in actual theaters of 
operations. Many employes trained 
at the new school will work in the 
28 foreign outposts already organized 
by the OWI. A portion of the estate 
of Marshall Field at Huntington, L. L, 
has been leased to the government for 
the duration of the war at a rental 
of $1. Instructors will be men on 
leave from outpost service or loaned 
by operating divisions of the OWI. 
Approximately 40 students will be at 
the school at any one time, most of 
them studying for a 30-day period. 
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Marine Corps 
Correspondent 
Back from Pacific 


Sgt. James Hurlbut 
Spent Five Months 
On Guadalcanal 


Cuicaco, March 8—Marine Corps 
Correspondent Sergeant James Hurl- 
but really meant it these past 
five months 
when he labeled 
his accounts of 
battle on Guad- 
alcanal Island— 
“Delayed.” 

The tremen- 
dous bulk of 
military corre- 
spondence pre- 
vented any press 





file from the 
island after the 
first week of 


James Hurlbut 


American land- Sgt. 
ings and Hurl- 

but’s entire batch of notes had to be 
transcribed and mailed to Pearl Har- 
bor either by plane or ship. Then 
they went to the Naval Censor in 
Washington who in turn forwarded 
the copy to Marine Corps press head- 
quarters in the same city. Then they 
were ready for the public. 

But this was the least of the wor- 
ries for the pleasant-faced Master 
Technical Sergeant who spent most 
of his time dodging Jap bullets in the 
front lines with the Marine fighters. 

Swaps Pen for Typewriter 

Equipped only with a pistol and 
typewriter, which he had acquired in 
a trade for his fountain pen, Hurlbut 
had many harrowing experiences, but 
he philosophically says “the close 
ones don’t count; they only pay off on 
hits.” 

On one trek in a flimsy boat Hurl- 
but and three companions rounded a 
bend 200 yards offshore of Cape Es- 
perance where they sighted a Catholic 
village the Japs had taken over for a 
landing base. With only a machine 
gun and two rusty rifles to defend 
themselves, Hurlbut and party turned 
about and fled out of range of the 
Japs’ fire. 

Behind the lines Jim was a con- 
stant attache of the Guadalcanal Press 
Club, a small tent which he shared 
with Robert Cromie of the Chicago 
Tribune, Bob Miller of United Press 
and Richard Tregaskis, International 
News Service. 

An interesting sidelight of the activ- 
ities of the habitues at the Guadal- 
canal Press Club came on the day 
that Hurlbut departed for home. For 
a souvenir he swiped the sign off the 
press tent, but was forced to surren- 
der it to Lt. Herbert Merillat, Marine 
press officer. Then Bob Cromie asked 
permission of Maj. Gen. Alexander A. 
A. Vandergrift of the Marines to steal 
it back, and the Tribune correspon- 
dent, at latest reports, had the sign 
safe in custody. 

Jap Prisoner Speaks English 

Hurlbut was at his best on unusual 
sidelights which did not fit into any 
straight accounts of battles, but which 
made interesting feature stories. One 
of his favorite interviews was with a 
Japanese prisoner who, in perfect 
English, admitted that after the war 
he wanted to come to America and 
become a streetcar conductor. 

Hurlbut, who was born in Detroit on 
Nov. 25, 1909, spent most of his early 
years in Chicago where he received 
his elementary schooling. 

He worked on the Chicago Daily 
News and the Washington (D. C.) 















Post, and then became director of 
publicity at CBS station WkHsy 
Washington. . 

In November, 1937, Hurlbut Married 
Eve Greenbank; he is the father ¢ 
two children—Pamela Sue, 4, and Jim, 
Jr., nearing 3. His wife is employed 
in Washington. Back in the States op 
a speaking tour for the Navy Incen. 
tive Division, Hurlbut officially be. 
gan a 30-day leave on March 10 t 
take a busman’s holiday—to vacation 
on an island on the southeast tip of 
Florida. His wife will accompany 
him. 


House May Okay 
Probe Into 
Grade Labeling 


WasuincTon, March 8—Congressiom| 
foes of compulsory grade labeling fy 
canned foods are marshaling their x. 
guments for a fight to the finish agains 
OPA plans to cover the entire 1% 
pack by administrative order. 

Sponsored by “professionals’ in th 
consumer movement and some log 
organizations, mainly women’s cluk 
grade labeling is making a comebac 
under OPA auspices after being flatly 
rejected by Congress. 

“The so-called experts,” said Rep 
Jessie Sumner of Illinois, “advance 
arguments which sound practical, ex. 
cept to canners. 

Property Asset in Name 


“The fact that the canner’s trade 
name may have taken him 50 years 
to build, is a valuable property asset 
to him, and that if he chisels too much 
he may lose his clientele in a few 
months, means little to the experts. 
It means everything to the women of 
America. Without the firm’s name on 
a can they cannot tell what they are 
buying. The experts know what is 
good for the canner’s business better 
than he does, they think. 

“Canners are warning the public 
now that grade labeling is one of the 
restrictions thought up by the ad- 
ministration that will help cause food 
shortages. Canners have been han- 
strung, inspected, quiz-kidded and 
red-taped until they are groggy. 

Rep. Anton J. Johnson of Texas, 
had this to say: 

“The average housewife is accus- 
tomed to buying not on grade but on 
packer’s integrity behind his canned 
goods, by his brand, and when you 
remove that packer’s integrity which 
stands behind that brand, which ha 
as much to do with the continuation 
of his business as the high standard 





you take away that so-called protec- 
tion and the consumer does not know 
what to expect when she opens a can. 

The discussions to date are prelin- 
inary to expected approval, by the 
rules committee, of a resolution fo 
an investigation into the grade label- 
ing movement. Rep. Charles A. Hal- 
leck of Indiana; sponsor of the res 
lution, said: 

“In my opinion, while at the mo 
ment the most critical matter seem 
to involve so-called grade labeling 





there is very definitely in the back- 
ground a trend in the direction ¢ 
doing away with all brand names 

trade-marks and doing a lot of othe! 
things throughout our whole economtj 
of production in respect to standardi- 
zation and simplification which, ® 
my opinion, will not do one thing # 
promote the war effort but, on th 
contrary will hinder the war effort” 

“ 





STARTS SUNDAY PAPER 

The Hays (Kan.) Daily News beg 
publishing a Sunday morning isst 
Feb, 28. Under the new setup, t 
News will discontinue its Saturdal 
afternoon edition. 
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CARTOON COMMENT ON BISMARCK SEA VICTORY AND EVENTS IN WASHINGTON. 





THE WONDERFUL WIZARDS OF 
WASHINGTON — AND PAPA 
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—Reg Manning in Phoenix Arizona Republic. 


THIS MAN IS NO LONGER 


ANY GOOD To ARMY OR Famuy! 





YOO HOO, ANYBODY SEEN ANYTHING 
OF THE PAY AS YOU GO PLAN? 


Ross Lewis in Milwaukee Journal 


KEEPING TWO RINGS GOING 


AT ONCE 


JUST TO 
LET You KNOWT 
HAVEN'T FORGOTTEN 

you / 





—Arthur Poinier in Detroit Free Press 





Flying U. S. Press Office 
Urged for “Second Front’ 


Air Transport Suggested for Correspondents 
In European Invasion . . . Mobile Headquarters 
Plane Equipped with Wireless Proposed 


By JOE ALEX MORRIS 


United Press Foreign Editor 


(Written especially for Epvitror & PUBLISHER) 


THE AMERICAN newspaper colony 
in London has changed more rapidly 
during the last four months than in 
any similar pe- 
riod since the 
war began. There 
are new faces in 
evidence every 
day or so at 
press conferences 
and along Fleet 
Streets, and bu- 
reaus are being 
enlarged rapidly 
in anticipation of 
the projected in- 
vasion of Europe. 
The United 
States Army 
press relations section, headed by Col. 
Morrow Krum, has been making plans 
for some time now to cover the Euro- 
pean front, whenever it develops. 
These plans are still broad and gen- 
eral, because they must be adjusted 
to the circumstances when the time 
comes, but they undoubtedly will be 
more elaborate than in any previous 
instance. 
Flying Office in Dream Stage 
It has been suggested that air trans- 
port be arranged for correspondents 
and that a special press headquarters 
airplane, with full equipment for a 
Press office and possibly facilities for 
communications by wireless, be in- 
Cluded. The idea of such an arrange- 
ment would be to provide a highly 
Mobile, temporary headquarters until 
a permanent setup on the continent is 
Possible. All this, however, still is in 
stage of speculation. 
any event, Col. Krum and Maj. 
Jack Reading, who heads the Eighth 
Force press office, are taking full 


Joe Alex Morris 





advantage of the experiences of press 
officers and correspondents on earlier 
expeditions, in order to develop the 
best possible facilities well in advance. 

The change in London staffs began 
with the North African campaign 
which, after a long period of com- 
parative military quiet, resulted in the 
sudden departure from the British 
capital of a large percentage of Amer- 
ican correspondents. 

This demand for newsmen which, 
for instance, took five members from 
the United Press London staff, left 
virtually every American news bureau 
short handed for several weeks. Re- 
placements were slow in getting to 
London from New York and else- 
where, largely because transportation 
was extremely difficult. Air and sea 
lanes were called upon to devote their 
entire attention to getting our armed 
forces and their supplies to the new 
war theatre. However, since Christ- 
mas, there has been a steady influx of 
press corps replacements. 

The U.P. London bureau, which has 
been in charge of Harrison Salisbury 
since Edward W. Beattie, Jr. re- 
quested an assignment to the active 
front in Tunisia, has been reinforced 
by seven men, including such veterans 
of the European conflict as Jack 
Fleisher and Pat Conger, both of 
whom were in Germany before we 
entered the war. 


Other bureaus have received similar 
reinforcements, including Pat Morin, 
who returned from the Far East to 
join the London bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Press, and C. L. Sulzberger of 
the New York Times, who formerly 
was in the Balkans. 

In addition to these veterans, there 
has been an unusually large influx of 
reporters without previous war ex- 
perience, accredited as foreign cor- 
respondents because the increasing 
demand for war front coverage has 
drained off most of the men who saw 
action in Europe. 

The newcomers to the American 
press corps in London already are 
playing an important role in Fleet 
Street and are adding the benefits of 
their recent experience on the desks 
and major news runs in the United 
States to the wide foreign background 
of such veterans as Frederick Kuh, 
Chicago Sun; Ray Daniell, New York 
Times; Geoffrey Parsons, New York 
Herald Tribune; Helen Kirkpatrick, 
Chicago News; Malory Brown, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. Larry Rue, Chi- 
cago Tribune; Charles Smith, Inter- 
tional News Service, and a number of 
other well-known by-liners. 

Well Regulated Censorship 


The British censorship, from my ob- 
servation, probably is as well regu- 
iated and stabilized as it ever will be. 
although it still has its erratic mo- 
ments. And correspondents are forced 
to remain constantly on the alert to 
avoid being muzzled by the normal 
routine of such a big machine of 
control. 

British censors normally get al! 
stories that are filed to the U. S.. but 
stories that concern American activi- 
ties are referred to the American cen- 
sors, who work in close cooperation 
with the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion. 

So far, it has been the experience 
of most American correspondents that 
they have more difficulties with the 
American censors than with the Brit- 





FDR SIGNS POSTAL-WESTERN UNION MERGER BILL 
WASHINGTON, March 8—President Roosevelt today signed legislation pav- 

ing the way for merger of Western Union and Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany. The bill was enabling legislation and does not in itself effect the 
merger. It provides that the two companies may combine subject to approval 
of the Federal Communications Commission. Commissioners George Henry 
Payne, Ray C. Wakefield and Clifford J. Durr have been appointed by FCC to 


a committee to supervise negotiations and act for the commission. 


A staff 


committee of FCC experts was named to assist. 


ish. This probably is accounted for, 
in part at least, by the fact that Amer- 
ican correspondents seek to send their 
most detailed stories about American 
military activities. However, when I 
left London late in February the sit- 
uation was adjusting itself slowly with 
full cooperation on the part of the 
American censors. In all fairness, it 
must be pointed out that the American 
censors now are going through a pe- 
riod of adjustment which the British 
went through early in the war. As a 
result, they are over-cautious.on some 
occasions and in some instances are 
slow in reaching decisions. 

American correspondents in London, 
by the way, are rather less isolated 
from their home bases now than for- 
merly. The Ministry of Information 
publishes a daily mimeographed re- 
port of two or three pages on news 
stories carried by a dozen of the 
larger American newspapers. This 
describes how the day’s stories were 
played at home, what the headlines 
said, and whether the dispatches used 
were provided by press associations or 
by special correspondents. 

The soldiers’ newspaper Stars and 
Stripes also adds an American flavor 
to Fleet Street, supplementing the 
American news which appears in the 
British press. In this connection, the 
British newspapers recently have 
started publishing a greater volume 
of news from America, sometimes 
running several such stories in a cer- 
tain section of the paper, in addition 
to their usual coverage of outstanding 
American developments for | British 
readers. 


— 

BABB TO DO COLUMN 

Glenn Babb, of the Associated Press 
cable desk in New York, this week 
took over the daily AP column for 
morning papers, “Interpreting the 
War News,” formerly written by Kirke 
Simpson, who has been assigned to 
other important duties in Washington. 
Babb wrote the AP’s war column for 
afternoon papers during the absence 
abroad of the regular p.m. war col- 
munist, DeWitt Mackenzie, Mackenzie 
resumed his column March 5. 


s 
STARTS SAT. PAPER 
Beginning March 1, the Statesville 
N. C.) Daily Record is published six 
days a week instead of five, resuming 
ts Saturday paper. 





id 


Marshall Field 
Concerned Over 
Guild Demands 


Chicago Publisher Cites 
“Impossibly Extravagant, 
Unworkable Proposition” 


Cuicaco, March 11—Expressing con- 
cern over the original demands of the 
Chicago Newspaper Guild in its con- 
tract proposal for Chicago Sun news 
and editorial employes, Marshall 
Field, founder of the Sun, addressed 
a message to the staff today. He 
stated in part in his memorandum to 
Frank Taylor, executive assistant to 
the publisher: 

“To present such a contract, ap- 
parently in all seriousness, seems to 
me to show an incredible lack of 
statesmanship, or else a total lack of 
interest in the Chicago Sun or the 
permanence of employment of its 
staff as I cannot see any possibility 
of maintaining a paper for any length 
of time under such a contract. I can- 
not believe that the negotiators for 
the guild realize that considerable 
money has to be invested monthly in 
order to establish a newspaper per- 
manently in such a highly competitive 
market. I should have thought that 
it would have concerned the guild 
that a newspaper should not be put 
under an impossible burden from a 
competitive standpoint. 

“I should suggest that you try for 
a reasonable agreement, such as al- 
ready exists in this area, as for in- 
stance the one in existence with the 
Chicago Times which I believe, has 
operated to the satisfaction of both 
parties, and base our ideas on that, 
making due allowance for a morning 
as against an evening operation. 

“I am sure that when the negotia- 
tors and our staff think it over, they 
will realize that an impossibly ex- 
travagant and unworkable proposition 
has been made, which would seem to 
take advantage of our disposition to 
be as fair and generous as possible 
under the circumstances.” 

Mr. Field’s statement was read to 
the guild negotiating committee last 
night. Included in the guild demands 
were: 

Guild shop; preferential hiring; dues 
checkoff; 5-day 40-hour week; two 
weeks vacation after six months and 
three weeks after a year. Minimum 
salaries were asked starting at $25 
per week for copy boys without ex- 
perience up to $150 for amusements 
editor, cable and telegraph editors, up 
to $90 for copyreaders, rewrite and 
writing reporters with three years ex- 
perience, up to $80 for photographers 
and ordinary reporters, and $125 for 
cartoonists, columnists, editorial writ- 
ers, regional editors, assistant city edi- 
tors, state editors, and picture editors; 
and a blanket 20% increase for those 
employes not getting an increase un- 
der the minimum demand. 


. 
PAPER RATIONS COPIES 
Manrrowoc, Wis., March 6—The 
Herald-Times informed its readers 
today that because of a threatened 
shortage of newsprint it was necessary 
to impose certain restrictions on sub- 
scriptions. After March 20, the an- 
nouncement stated, no mail subscrip- 
tions from outside the Manitowoc 
trading area will be accepted, with the 
exception of those for persons in mili- 
tary service or college students; news- 
stands and dealers will be rationed to 
the average number of copies sold 
prior to March 20, and no more than 
one copy will be delivered to a family. 


WLB OKAYS $2 RAISE 

WasHINGcTON, March 11—The War 
Labor Board today approved $2 week- 
ly increases for approximately 500 
printers on the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Bulletin, Daily News, and Record, and 
the Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post. 
The raises come within the 15% “Little 
Steel Formula” maximum, and will be 
retroactive to Nov. 1, 1942, the effec- 
tive date set in a contract made April 
18, 1942, between the Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association of Philadelphia 
and the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union. Because 
of the wage “freeze” it was necessary 
to obtain WLB approval, the contract 
notwithstanding. 


Arnold Oreesios 
Syndicates on 


Their Operation 


Letter Requests Personal 
Data in Connection 
With Suit Against AP 


A substantial list of syndicates has 
received from Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Thurman Arnold a letter asking 
for personal information regarding 
their operations. Here’s a copy of the 
letter one syndicate received: 

“In connection with the govern- 
ment’s pending suit against the Asso- 
ciated Press for alleged violations of 
the antitrust laws, will you be kind 
enough to furnish this department 
with information regarding the size 
and character of the news services you 
render to daily newspapers published 
in the United States? In particular, 
we should like to know (a) the cor- 
rect name of your organization, (b) 
whether it is incorporated, (c) a list 
of the services (i.e. general spot news, 
special stories, foreign news, financial 
news, features, pictures, etc.) you 
furnish to newspapers, (d) the names 
and addresses of all the daily news- 
papers in the United States which 
regularly subscribed to each of these 
services during the year 1942, (e) the 
total amounts of revenue (shown sep- 
arately for each of your services ren- 
dered) derived by your company dur- 
ing the year 1942 from the daily news- 
papers published in the United States 
subscribing to your services, and (f) 
any other descriptive facts which you 
care to make available. 

“If you serve less than ten U. S. 
daily papers and your total receipts 
from such papers during 1942 did not 
exceed $20,000 it would be satisfac- 
tory for you to make a statement of 
the number of such papers served and 
the total 1942 revenue derived there- 
from, and to omit the information 
requested in (d) and (e) above.” 


GETS FTC ORDER 


WASHINGTON, March 8—Keystone 
News & Photo Service, 2 West 46th 
street, New York, has been ordered 
by the Federal Trade Commission to 
cease use of the words “news service” 
in connection with its business solici- 
tation. The Commission found that 
the company induced persons to pose 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


for pictures represented as needed for 
newspapers and other publications. 
Then, through a subsidiary, the per- 
son who posed was solicited to buy 
photographs. The firm has no news- 
paper connection, FTC found. 


Abels Cites Obligation 
Of Weekly Editors 


Weekly newspaper editors have an 
added obligation of keeping home 
towns something boys in service will 
want to come back to, Edwin F. Abels, 
Lawrence (Kan.) Outlook, president 
of the National Editorial Association, 
told 100 members of the Nebraska 
Press Association at their annual 
meeting in Lincoln last week. 

“No one influence in a community 
perhaps is as strong as is newspapers 
in a public service of this kind,” said 
Mr. Abels. “They keep in touch with 
every change in sentiment, every 
movement for good and they have 
power to direct thought toward those 
trends that will appeal to the return- 
ing soldier. We need the young men 
back in the towns and back on the 
farms. We don’t want them to stay 
away because the home towns have 
no place for them.” 

A. C. Gardner, Crete News, was 
elected president of the Nebraska as- 
sociation, succeeding Parke F. Keays, 
Broken Bow Custer County Chief. 
Nathan Post, Stanton Register, was 
chosen vice-president; and W. H. 
Plourd, Fullerton Nance County Jour- 
nal, was re-elected treasurer. 

' 


Canada Newsprint Cut 
Put At 261,598 Tons 


MonrreaL, March 9—Total Canadian 
production of newsprint in 1942 was 
3,177,094 tons and the cut in output 
ordered by Newsprint Administrator 
R. L. Weldon, is expected to reduce 
1943 production by 261,598 tons, a re- 
turn tabled in the House of Commons 
in answer to questions by H. E. 
Brunelle (Lib., Champlain) showed. 

In 1938, total Canadian production 
of newsprint was 2,624,580 tons; in 
1939, 2,869,266; in 1940, 3,418,803; in 
1941, 3,425,865. 

Quebec’s 1942 production was 1,711,- 
643 tons and a reduction of 217,807 
tons was ordered in that province. 
Ontario’s 1942 production was 917,- 
170 tons will be reduced in 1943 by 
11,274 tons. Production in other 
provinces also is being reduced. 

The return said mills in Ontario 
and Quebec have had their produc- 
tion reduced by the newsprint admin- 
istrator to make more power available 
for war industries. 


— . 

NAMED TO WPB PANEL 

Wasuincton, March 11—Leo J. 
Buckley and Frank R. Adams, presi- 
dent and vice-president, respectively, 
of International Stereotypers Union, 
have been appointed alternate mem- 
bers on the advisory panel for news- 
paper publishing and printing, the 
War Labor Board has announced. 
Mr, Buckley lives in New York City, 
Mr. Adams in Chicago. 





ASKS PROBE OF NEWSPRINT CURTAILMENT 
WASHINGTON, March 9—Asserting that curtailment of newsprint is an 

indirect method of suppressing and destroying freedom of the press, Rep. 
George A. Dondero of Michigan, has introduced a resolution asking for ap- 
pointment of a committee of seven members “to determine whether or not 
the federal government has placed its own house in order and to see whether 
there has been any curtailment in the amount of printed matter sent out by 
the government.” Not one third of the official propaganda that reaches a 
congressman’s desk every day can be read, Dondero said, but in spite of this 
great consumption of paper newsprint curtailments as high as 80% have been 
mentioned. The purpose of his resolution, he said, is to find whether there 
is any justification for contemplated reductions. 


ANPA Reports No 
Lack of Pulpwood 
In Canada 


Independent Investigation 
Finds Industry Is Able to 
Meet Newsprint Demand 


Following “an exhaustive and inde. 
pendent investigation,” the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association re. 
ported this week in a Bulletin to 
members that “Canada is able to meet 
newsprint requirements in the months 
ahead,” and that “no shortage of 
pulpwood for newsprint making exists 
in Canada.” It was stated that 75% 
of the newsprint used in the United 
States comes from Canada, 

Reporting that various reasons have 
been given in the past for the neces- 
sity of reducing newsprint consump- 
tion including shortages of electric 
power, transportation, labor and wood, 
the ANPA Bulletin says “this study 
brings out conclusively that the basic 
problem at the present time is the 
wood supply. It has not been estab- 
lished that other factors are an imme- 
diate threat to the newsprint supply,” 
The report continues: 

Supply in U. S. 

“Probably the most revealing fact 
disclosed by this study is that as a 
result of a better than expected wood 
cut in Canada this season, no shortage 
of pulpwood for newsprint making 
exists in Canada. Meanwhile, some 
of the talk of the need to cut news- 
print consumption has been based 
largely on the wood supply in the 
United States where newsprint manu- 
facturing is a small factor in the pulp 
and paper industry. In other words, 
at times it has appeared as if an effort 
was being made to becloud the situa- 
tion by lumping newsprint with the 
entire paper and pulp industry in the 
United States although newsprint is 
primarily a Canadian product. 

“Another important aspect of the 
paper and pulp situation which should 
have careful consideration as to the 
newsprint supply is that there is a 
minimum of wood waste in making 
newsprint paper. A ton of newsprint 
requires only about one cord of wood 
while papers using considerable sul- 
phite such as book, tissue and writing 
papers require about two cords of 
wood per ton. Also, there has been a 
steep increase in manufacture and use 
of sulphite papers since 1939 while 
newsprint production in the United 
States and Canada has remained fairly 
stable. 

Cut Heaviest Wood Consumers 

“Since wood is admittedly the crit- 
ical factor in the paper and pulp situa- 
tion, the logical conservation step 
would seem to involve cutting the 
relative use of papers which are heavi- 
est wood consumers. Sulphite papers 
take nearly 40% of all the pulpwood 
produced in North America. By com- 
parison, newsprint uses less than 20%. 

“Price factors are also importantly 
involved in any step that would 
further curtail the Canadian newsprint 
production. Because of the high cap- 
ital investment in newsprint mills, 
there have been estimates that another 
10% reduction in newsprint consump- 
tion would add from $2.00 to $3.00 a 
ton to the cost of manufacturing. 
This in turn would bring pressure to 
add to the $4.00 a ton price increase. 

“Just because there has been delay 
of any further reduction in newsprint 
consumption by WPB order and pre- 
sumably until at least July 1, there 
should be no relaxation in efforts of 
newspapers to reduce newsprint con 
sumption to an absolute minimum. 
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Local Advertisers 
Urged to Follow 
War Copy Trend 


LaRoche Says They Should 
Take the Initiative 
In Lending Hand in Copy 


Local advertisers should take the 
initiative in “patriotic advertising” the 
way national advertisers have, not 
waiting for a government request or 
command to step in and lend a hand 
in the wartime campaigns, Chester 
LaRoche, chairman of the Advertising 
Council, declared in a radio forum in 
New York March 5. 

Participating in a discussion over 
Station WMCA of “New York’s War- 


time Advertising’ were Vernon 
Brooks, advertising director, New 
York World-Telegram; William H. 


Howard, executive vice - president, 
R, H. Macy & Co., Inc., and Mr. La- 
Roche. Neal Dow Becker, president 
of Intertype Corporation and president 
of the Commerce and Industry Asso- 
ciation of New York, which cooperated 
in presenting the program, was mod- 
erator. * 
Stores Teach Conservation 


Mr. Howard, who directs the adver- 
tising. policy of Macy’s, pointed out 
that in New York last year more than 
3% of the larger department stores 
banded together in a voluntary drive 
designed to teach the public how to 
conserve merchandise. One of the most 
interesting uses of retail advertising 
in New York during the last 18 
months, he said, has been its employ- 
ment as a sales deterrent. This cam- 
paign was picked up by stores all over 
the country and helped to bring a 
saner viewpoint to the whole subject 
of “scare buying,” he added. 

Mr. LaRoche declared that it is the 
“equivalent of a military error” not 
to use our channels of communication 
to the American people in these times, 
“Our approaches to the nation are 
through editorials and advertising 
channels and both are of vital im- 
portance,” he said. “It is not intended, 
in laying the emphasis that I do on the 
advertising phase of the problem, to 
lessen the importance of the editorial 
side, The editorial side cannot supply 
the degree of power that we need, 
when we need it; nor can it be as ex- 
planatory, decisive or informative. 
Finally, it cannot be controlled. Con- 
trol and power come from the adver- 
tising side. 

“The advertising effort and the edi- 
torial effort should work together. 
They should be part of the same team. 
Now they are only distantly related. 
“This is particularly true in a place 
like New York, where there are a 
variety of newspapers, with a variety 
of editorial slants; and where any 
story release out of Washington might 
Conceivably have one effect upon the 
teaders of one newspaper, and quite 

opposite upon the readers of an- 
other. The best solution to this is 
Paid advertising—advertising that says 
exactly what the government wants 
a “ say, in a simple, straightforward 

“This is so important a job, and it 
can have such a substantial effect on 
Shortening the war and saving Amer- 
ean lives, that local advertisers should 


not wait for a government request, or; 


nd, to step in and lend a hand.” 
the question and answers period 
Brooks refuted the moderator’s 


Mr. 


assumption that “many persons con- 
sider advertising an unnecessary ex- 
pense in time of war.” Declaring that 
fact is quite the contrary, Mr. Brooks 
said: “Advertising becomes more es- 
sential during war. Distribution chan- 
nels must be kept open to consumers. 
Confusion and waste would reign if 
consumers had to trudge from store 
to store to find the merchandise they 
needed at the prices they could afford 


in exchange for their ration coupons: 


Only advertising can tell them where 
to go and at what price they can find 
i.” 

Mr. LaRoche said _ advertising 
planned to continue and increase its 
support of the home front. “I think 
I can safely say that as the war wears 
on, more and more national adver- 
tisers will turn their advertising ap- 
propriations—or at least substantial 
parts of those appropriations into ad- 
vertising to help organize the home 
front,” he declared. “But that is not 
enough. The local advertiser, and the 
local newspaper, and the local radio 
station are close to local people and 
local problems. They can translate 
the war in terms that carry a real and 
special meaning to the people who are 
accustomed to reading or listening to 
these local organs of communication. 
More than that, local department 
store advertising, for example, has a 
wider reading than many other im- 
portant parts of a local newspaper. 
And this is a readership which might 
well be used to help win this war in 
the shortest possible time. 

Radio's Part in War Job 


Asked about radio’s part in the war, 
Mr. LaRoche said: “Radio is certainly 
contributing much in time and money 
to help the government get its points 
across. In some quarters in Washing- 
ton it would appear that people believe 
radio can do the whole job of con- 
vincing the American public, but I do 
not necessarily agree with this. I be- 
lieve its contribution can be tremen- 
dous,—much greater than it is today, 
in total effect, and I think it can make 
this improvement by using less time 
rather than more time. 

“The government has prepared and 
is running many sustaining radio pro- 
grams and puts many officials on the 
air to make speeches. But there is a 
problem, in that relatively few listen 
to a radio talk unless the President 
makes it. And the unfortunate part 
about sustaining programs is that they 
run in competition to Charlie McCar- 
thy, Fred Allen and Eddie Cantor, and 
such commercial shows which have 
the bulk of the audiences. What we 
need to do is work out some system by 
means of which the vast radio follow- 
ings of the leading commercial shows 
can be tapped for war purposes. Much 
progress has been made in this direc- 
tion.” 

Mr. Brooks denied there is any ten- 
dency for small advertisers to drop 
out of the picture during the war. 





Campaigns and Accounts 





McKESSON-ROBBINS, Inc., has ap- 

pointed Ivey and Ellington, of Phila- 
delphia, to handle advertising on two 
of the products of its drug division. 
A large percentage of the appropria- 
tion will be spent on newspaper 
space. 

McJunkin Adv. Company, Chicago, 
is using a list of newspapers on Pro- 
TEN, a meat extender product of War- 
field Company, Chicago. 

Leo Burnett Company, Chicago, is 
using a list of newspapers on LUMBER- 
MEN’s MutuaL CASUALTY COMPANY, 
Chicago. 

Quaker Oats Company is releasing 
a newspaper schedule on Aunt Je- 
mima Pancake Flour, through Sher- 
man K. Ellis & Co., Chicago. 

Mitchell-Faust Adv. Company, Chi- 
cago, is using a limited list of news- 
papers on GENERAL BaKING COMPANY, 
New York. 

GENERAL Mits, INc., Minneapolis, is 
using a list of newspapers on Wheat- 
ies, through Knox Reeves Advertising, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., Chicago, is 
releasing a newspaper schedule on 
BrROwWN-ForMAN DIsTILLery Co., Louis- 
ville. 

Ficks Reep Company, Cincinnati, 
manufacturers of Kane Kraft and 
Century Cypress furniture, announces 
the appointment of the Keelor & Stites 
Company, Cincinnati, as its advertis- 
ing counsel. 

Another advertisement in Esso 
MarKETERS current campaign appears 
this week with large space featuring 
Esso Laboratories. Under the title, 
“What Is It We’ve Got That Hitler 
Hasn’t?”, Esso declares the American 
idea is the greatest force on earth. 
This advertisement will break in 
newspapers from Maine to Louisi- 
ana. 





Among Advertising Folk 


ARTHUR A. DAILEY, formerly as- 

sistant general advertising manager 
of the Santa Fe Railway, has been 
appointed general advertising manager 
of the Santa Fe, succeeding the late 
R. W. Birpserye. Mr. Dailey’s adver- 
tising experience began in 1922 with 
Eastman Kodak Company. Before 
joining Santa Fe in 1937, Mr. Dailey 
was associated with the Chicago office 
of J. Walter Thompson Company. 
F. A. Trepte, advertising agent for 
Santa Fe at Topeka, Kan., has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Dailey as 
assistant general advertising man- 
ager. 

Maurice H. NEEDHAM, president of 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., has 
been elected a vice-president of the 
Chicago Better Business Bureau. 








NEA NAMES "NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING SERVICE” 
NEWSPAPER Advertising Service, Inc., is the new name chosen for the 

recently-proposed subsidiary of the National Editorial Association to 
serve as a non-profit clearing house, providing national advertisers with a 
one order-one billing-one check service to facilitate handling of such copy 
in small dailies and weekly newspapers. The original name of the organiza- 
tion, approved by seven state publishers’ groups, was found to be in con- 
flict with an already existing company. Thus NEA and the Newspaper 
Association Managers, Inc., chose the name of Newpaper Advertising Ser- 
vice, Inc. The new name has been incorporated as a non-profit division of 
NEA in the state of Illinois, according to Don Eck, NEA manager. Purpose 
of the new organization is to make it easier for national advertisers to 
utilize the advertising columns of non-metropolitan newspapers. It already 
has the endorsement of the Oregon Newspaper Publishers Association, 
Arkansas Press Association, Virginia Press Association, Michigan Press 
Association, Minnesota Editorial Association, Kansas Press Association and 
Wisconsin Press Association, along with NEA. 


Australian Edict 
De-glamorizes 
Advertising There 


| ccaethllccasbihectian aah academe riaheddinate de neti | 

WasuincTon, March 8—“Australia’s 
recent edict de-glamorizing the adver- 
tising of rationed goods for the dura- 
tion accentuates the freedom of ex- 
pression and picturization enjoyed by 
advertisers in this country,” the U. S. 
Department of Commerce suggests. 

Governmental orders limit Austral- 
ian advertisers to six specific methods 
and restrict copy and art work. De- 
signed to help enforce the ration pro- 
gram and to conserve manpower, 
paper stocks, and other printing ma- 
terials, the directive sets forth the 
following permissible methods: 

1. By unillustrated posters, show- 
cards, and window stickers in shops 
actually selling the goods advertised. 

2. In newspapers, periodicals, maga- 
zines, or similar publications under 
specific regulations. Subject matter is 
limited to the name and address of 
the firm, an established slogan, and a 
statement that specified rationed goods 
are available and their price. Also 
permitted are the trade name or trade 
mark of rationed goods, and a descrip- 
tion of how to use economically and 
how to prolong the life of a product. 
If the price is mentioned, the number 
of coupons necessary to obtain the 
goods must be specified in the adver- 
tisement. A patriotic appeal or a de- 
scription of what the manufacturer or 
supplier is doing to further the war 
effort is permissible. 

Ilustrations Limited 


Such familiar adjectives as “glamor- 
ous,” “exciting,” and “stimulating,” 
and such persuasive phrases as “def- 
initely a ‘must-have’ for your ward- 
robe,” are banned. Even references to 
“latest fashions” or “new spring styles” 
are taboo. 


Bargain sales of rationed goods can- 
not be advertised, nor can it be sug- 
gested that prices have been reduced, 
that supplies are limited or available 
at a certain time. 

Illustrations of rationed goods may 
occupy not in excess of six squares 
inches and the total of illustrations in 
any copy may not exceed 24 square 
inches, or one-third the area of the 
advertisement, whichever is less. 

If unrationed goods are mentioned 
in the same copy with rationed com- 
modities, both types come under the 
restrictions. 

Movie screen advertising may carry 
no illustrations; radio spots must ad- 
here to the script, with no “ad libbing,” 
and the manuscript must be available 
for one month for examination. Mail 
order catalogs may not be sent more 
than 15 miles from the post offices at 
Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Ade- 
laide or Perth, or more than 10 miles 
from Hobart. Sample pieces of cloth 
may not be pasted in catalogs and 
only one illustration of any item may 
be used—one shoe of a pair, either 
front or back view of a coat, but not 
both. 

Australia recognizes the importance 
of keeping brand names alive and the 
de-glamorization does not restrict the 
right to publish trade marks or brand 
names. 

The. Australian government pays the 
newspaper for the space it uses to 
advertise war bonds and conservation 
measures. 

The Commerce Department’s report 
compliments United States advertisers 
upon their advertising practices, par- 
ticularly selection of text. 
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Fresh Fruits, 


Vegetables 


Need SpecialAd CopyNow 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


(Number 21 in a series) 


IN THE Friday, Feb. 26, issue of the 

‘Des Moines Tribune there appeared 
a large advertisement over the signa- 
ture of the Hoxie Fruit Company fea- 
turing fresh fruits and vegetables with 
a heading, “There’s no rationing here, 
and an eight-column illustration made 
from a photograph in which were 
shown avocados, Blue Goose tomatoes, 
Brussels sprouts, cucumbers, endive, 
green onions, green peppers, head let- 
tuce, new beets, new broccoli (Bo- 
nita), new cabbage, new potatoes, new 
turnips, rhubarb, Royal Purple Ap- 
ples, and spinach. 

The advertiser showed good sense by 
telling the readers of the Tribune 
that:—“It will be a pleasure to shop 
at your friendly grocer who is sup- 
plied with Hoxie’s dependable quality, 
recognized brands of fruits and 
vegetables, such as Blue Goose— 
Royal Purple — Bonita — Garintee — 
Templare and Jack Rabbit. 

The ad occupied nine inches over the 
full eight columns. The copy was 
limited to the quoted material above. 

ae Distribution Machinery 


Very few business men, and cer- 
tainly not one in a thousand house- 
wives, know anything about the dis- 
tribution machinery employed in the 
fresh fruit and vegetable business. 
Farmers and other growers of these 
products, have, for years, protested 
over the consumer prices they see 
quoted when they visit a local fruit 
market and the money they receive 
from brokers, jobbers or individual 
buyers, located in our larger cities. 

Space does not permit a detailed 
analysis of the rather complicated dis- 
tribution system that is now used to 
get fresh fruits and vegetables from 
the grower to the kitchen. But, this 
we can say:—unless the individuals 
who control the business correct some 
of the wasteful practices that have 
fastened themselves on these essential 
foods, Uncle Sam will eventually step 
in and set up controls that are going 
to make things rather difficult for all 
of us. 


As this is being written, we read of 
the filing of a suit in New York alleg- 
ing that certain concerns and individ- 
uals who now control about 95% of 
the movement of all fruits and vege- 
tables in this market of over 7,000,000, 
have violated the anti-trust laws and 
the federal prosecutors are going to 
ask for an accounting. 

We know nothing about the Hoxie 
Fruit Company of Des Moines. All 
we know is that they featured in their 
advertisement six different trade 
names that are associated with fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Evidently, this 
concern believes in standard merchan- 
dise and they must have a good many 
retail outlets to justify their running 
so impressive an advertisement. 

Size of Market 

It has been estimated that total food 
sales in the United States topped 
$14,000,000,000 last year. This business 
was done with the aid of about 600,000 
food stores, of which 28,000 were ex- 
clusively fresh fruit and’ vegetable 
markets. Our guess is that fresh fruits 
and fresh vegetables, sold in exclusive 
markets as well as in grocery stores 
and other markets, accounted for 
about $1,000,000,000. This year, the 
figure will be greater, if the growers 
are successful in getting adequate help 
to harvest their crops and if they get 
“normal breaks” in weather. 

Regardless of how these products 


are now distributed in your market, 
two different prospects are available 
for an immediate solicitation for con- 
tinuous advertising in your paper. 
Note:—These products are not now 
rationed. They may be later, but even 
though this happens, advertising 
pointing out the great food values, es- 
pecially the vitamin and calorie story, 
of the many items that are displayed 
every day, is more important now 
than ever before, for the simple reason 
that our doctor and nurse shortage is 
daily becoming more acute. The health 
of our civilian population is one of 
the most important phases of our suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. Sick, 
weak, ailing, undernourished people 
on the home front are the things that 
cause a country to lose a war. 
Campaign Themes 


As we see it, the advertising run 
over a food jobber’s name or a giant 
market or a food chain of stores should 
be built around four themes: .First, 
health. second, recipes; third, cost; 
fourth, help win the war. 

During the past year, the Safeway 
Stores, Inc., have offered in their ad- 
vertising to enroll anyone in their 
Homemakers Bureau Course in Nu- 
trition. Send to Julia Lee Wright, 
Box 660CC, Oakland, Cal., 25c. Ask 
her to enroll you in their course of 10 
lessons. In these 10 easy lessons, you 
will have the most complete short 
course in the preparation of all foods 
that we have ever seen. Suggestion: — 
You might have your wife or daugh- 
ter do the enrolling. They will thank 
you for your thoughtfulness. 

These lessons will give you all the 
copy ideas needed for the first theme— 
Health. Our scientific dietician friends 
have junked most of the old ideas of 
how fresh fruits and vegetables should 
be prepared. They have helped mil- 
lions of women to save precious vita- 
mins that are found in abundance in 
many of the fresh things sold in your 
market. Their suggestions about how 
to prepare these foods should be in- 
corporated in the copy. Yes, this is 
an educational type of copy and it 
will be read by most of your readers. 
Remember—prices, specials and the 
other things that have been used to 
build our big markets are “out for the 
duration.” “Points” are what are be- 
ing studied today and what foods will 
give the family the most calories and 
vitamins, at a certain price. The 
fluffy, easy days in the food market 
are over for quite some time. 

Variety in Food Preparation 

Theme No. 2—Recipes: Two years 
ago we conducted a survey for a large 
food manufacturer. We tried to find 
out the number of different recipes 
that the average housewife used in a 
given year. At the end of this survey, 
we found that the average homemaker 
used 63 different recipes in a year. 
Many women will use the same meat 
loaf recipe year after year. Many 
will serve the same vegetables, week 
after week, preparing them in exactly 
the same way, every time they are 
served. 

“Well, what’s wrong with that?”, 
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said one of our grocer friends. Nothing, 
except that a raw tomato will yield 
more quick-acting vitamins than one 
that has been over or under the heat. 
And, there are at least 10 ways that 
a tomato may be incorporated in a 
special dish or served by itself. Va- 
riety in food preparation is something 
Americans know very little about, but 
before this war is over, most of us will 
do a great deal of experimenting with 
the rationed fruits, vegetables, meats, 
butter, milk and cheese we are al- 
lowed. So, if you want to get action, 
always include in every piece of copy 
you run one or more recipes. 

Third Theme—Cost: As much as we 
dislike to say it, most of us have cer- 
tainly, up to now, had a lot of fresh 
fruits and vegetables at bargain prices. 
Time and again we have seen a man 
buy five pounds of sirloin steak, pay- 
ing from 40c to 65c a pound for it. We 
have seen the same man gripe and 
argue about paying 25c for a box of 
strawberries that some grower sold to 
a commission merchant for as little as 
5c a box. 

Less than a year ago we bought 13 
fine Florida oranges for 25c. These 
same oranges—if available—would 
have brought $1 apiece through a 
black market seller in a European 
country. So, even though fresh fruits 
and vegetables sell 100% above the 
old prices we knew before the war, 
they will still be bargain health foods 
for your family. 

Ceiling prices are now in operation 
in some markets on lettuce and other 
out-of-season vegetables. But there 
is very little likelihood of fresh fruits 
and vegetables being rationed or sold 
on a “point” system during the sum- 
mer months. Tell women what is for 
sale, don’t apologize about prices. 

Fourth Theme—Win the War: Some 
merchants and manufacturers are 
hooking up the “Win the War” idea 
with products and services that to us 
seem a little far-fetched. When you 
tell the readers of your paper that 
health, the right foods and cutting 
down waste will help win the war, 
you are aligning yourself with the 
greatest war strategists in the world. 

This is no time to criticize those who 
have made mistakes about our food 
supplies, or the plans they are now set- 
ting up to feed us and our allies. If 
you or the advertiser to whom you sell 
this campaign want to argue about 
how things should be done, okay, but 
don’t put your criticisms in the ad- 
vertising. 

Sell this campaign to anyone who 
will buy it—then start selling the ad- 
vertiser’s competitors. There will be 
business to keep them all busy. 


ELECTED TO AFA 


The Advertising Federation of 
America announces that the following 
have been elected to membership. 
WHEC, Inc., Rochester, N. Y.; Dry 
Goods Journal, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Allen & Reynolds, Inc., Omaha, Neb.. 
Shaffer-Brennan-Margulis Advertis- 
ing Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Walter 
Field Company, Chicago; and the 
Charleston (S. C.) Evening Post and 
News and Courier. 


. 
STUDY NO. 57 
Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading No. 57 on the Dec. 10, 1942, 
issue of the Dallas Morning News has 
just been released by the Advertising 
Research Foundation. 





AYER CONTEST CHOOSES EDITIONS OF MARCH 3 
PHILADELPHIA, March 8—AlIl publishers of English-language dailies in 

the United States today were invited to enter issues of their papers for 
March 3 in the 13th Annual Exhibition of Newspaper Typography sponsored 


by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Deadline by which all entries must be received 


in Philadelphia has been set as March 31. The exhibition will be judged at 
the Ayer Galleries some time in April and the results will be announced 
immediately afterward. The F. Wayland Ayer cup will be awarded the 
newspaper judged best in typography, press-work and make-up. 


U.S. Farmers Had 
Highest Income 
In History in ‘42 


16 Billion Dollars Exceeded 
Previous Five-Year 
Average by 50% 

By CHARLES F. COLLISSON 


* 

Mr. Collisson, New York writer 
on farming and business topics, was 
for 18 years Farm Editor of the 
Minneapolis Tribune. 

* 

Gearing their 1942-1943 efforts to 
the urgent wartime needs, America’s 
farmers put shoulders to the wheel, 
rolled up a 12% increase in produc- 
tion, and pocketed in the old blue 
jeans the highest cash farm income in 
history. The total is $16,138,319,000. 

This immense advertising-merchan- 
dising opportunity is revealed in the 
federal bureau of agricultural eco- 
nomics’ summary of 1942 farm in- 
come, just issued in Washington. 

The flood of cash comes from three 
sources, crop sales, livestock sales and 
the AAA. These federal benefit pay- 
ments bring $696,748,000 only, while 
crop and livestock marketings bring 
in $15,441,571,000. Of these sales, 
crops yield 41.6%. The balance of 
58.4% is from the famous “prosperity 
sextette” of good farming: The Cow, 
the Sow, and the Little Red Hen; the 
Steer, the lamb, and Ferdinand. 

9 Billion from Livestock 
Their contribution is $8,975 million, 

to feed and clothe the Army, Navy 
and home forces and reward the 
farmer with high buying power. 

Gross income, which includes foods, 
fuel and house rent on the farm, is 
forecast to reach $18,700 million, when 
all returns are in. 

The significance of this 16-billion- 
dollar income is revealed by compari- 
sons with former years. It is nearly 
3.5 times the income of 1932—$4,682 
million in the low-trough year of de- 
pression. The highest previous year 
was 1920’s $12,608 million. The high- 
est recent year was 1941’s $11,829 mil- 
lion. The 1942 cash exceeds by 0% 
the five-year 1937 to 1941 average of 
$9,396 million. 

The 1942 crop sales are 34% over 
1941, livestock sales are up 39%, while 
AAA payments are up only 18%. 
“Income from every commodity group 
is at least 20% higher than in 1941” 
says the bureau’s report. “The great- 
est gains are in the oil-bearing crops, 
meat animals, vegetables, poultry and 
eggs.” 

So the little Red Hen is right on 
the job. 

The gains in 13 important farming 
states are shown by the following: 
CASH FARM INCOME, ALL SOURCES 

1942 1941 


1—Iowa ...... $1,297,972,000 $914,114,000 
2—California 1,167,053,000 870,900,000 
ee ee 1,062,301,000 787,522,000 
4—Illinois .... 991,238,000 742,467,000 
5—Minnesota . 732,828,000 524,979,000 
6—Ohio ...... 603,704,000 448,594,000 
7—Wisconsin 583,094,000 448,742,000 
8—Kansas .... 595,000,000 417,646,000 
9—Missouri 570,399,000 412,336,000 
10—Indiana 565,034,000 403,857,000 
11—New York . 497,404,000 405,977,000 
12—Nebraska .. 495,703,000 301,426,000 
13—-No. Carolina 461,757,000 300,032,000 
(Other states are below $400,000,000) 


NEWSPAPER WEEK 


National Newspaper Week in 1943 
will be observed Oct. 1-8. Vernon T. 
Sanford, secretary-manager of the Ok- 
lahoma Press Association, will serve 
again as chairman of the committee 
of Newspaper Association Managers, 
Inc. to make plans for the week. 
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What city has the largest evening newspaper in America, with a circulation of over 600,0002* 


* Philadelphia 


The Evening Bulletin has been Philadel- 


phia’s leading daily newspaper for 38 con- 


secutive years. Its present circulation of 
over 600,000 provides the advertiser with 
the most complete coverage, at the lowest 
milline cost, in any major market of the 
country. 








In Philadelphia — 
nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
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Short Takes 


SPEAKING of headlines! 

The Chicago Daily Times in report- 
ing that rayon prices are cut carried 
this two-line head on the front page: 


WOMEN’S HOSE 
COMING DOWN! 


* 
INCIDENTALLY, an Ellendale, N. D., 
paper, headed the wedding this way: 
ELLENDALE ,GIRL MADE 
SERGEANT; ALSO WEDS 


as 
APPARENTLY marriage does better 
at the race tracks than in the divorce 
courts (6-1 shot there) according to 
the following headline from the In- 
dianapolis Star: 
MARRIAGE PAYS 
BACKERS 37 TO 1 


Rounders is 1%, Lengths 
Behind—Moscow II 
Runs Third 











At any rate, the race was tough on 
Rounders. 
THE Albert Lea (Minn.) Morning 
Tribune found a new treatment for 
those long Russian names: 
SOVIET FORCES 
POINTING DRIVE 
TO (WON’T FIT) 
Dnieperopetrovsk 
(That’s It) in Path of 
Central Don Army 


WE STILL haven’t figured out what 

the copydesk meant by this one. 
The story is about a girl’s basketball 
tourney and the headline in the La 
Crosse (Wis.) Tribune read: 

LANSING GIRLS 

MEET ADVANCES 
* 


BEATRICE COBB, editor of the Mor- 

ganton (N. C.) News-Herald, has 
been writing a personal column for 
several weeks under the title, “Corn 
off the Cobb,” but has announced to 
her public that she’s sick of the title 
and has junked if for “Folks, Facts 
and Fancies.” 

e 

OUR Carrying Coals to Newcastle 

Department reports that several 
weeks ago Ernie Pyle, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers’ war correspondent, wrote 
from North Africa, where dates are 
plentiful: 

“Some of our Christmas boxes from 
back home were full of stuffed dates. 
If somebody will just send me a little 
sackful of sand for Easter everything 
will be wonderful. 

This week a parcel arrived in Wash- 
ington with a request that it be for- 
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You Can Sell BOTH 


Ohio's Largest Market 


—Greater Cleveland 





Ghio's Second Largest 
Market 


—26 Adjacent Counties 


with the 


Cleveland's Home Newspoper 








warded to Mr. Pyle in Africa. It con- 
tained one small bag of sand with a 
tiny American flag protruding. The 
label read: 

“To Ernie Pyle, from Civitan Club, 
Charlotte, N. C.” 


Bright Ideas 


Contest for Reporters 
THE High Point (N. C.) Enterprise, 
facing the possibility that there are 
no more reporters to hire, has started 
a “Maybe You Are a Reporter Con- 
test,” looking to digging out, finding, 
or training reporters to fill some of 
the war gaps. 

In announcing the contest and ask- 
ing for submission of news stories 
from the amateurs, the paper said it 
would give cash prizes of $20, $10 and 
$5 to the reporters the news staff of 
the Enterprise judged best, and would 
offer regular assignments to the win- 
ners—looking toward making profes- 
sional reporters of them. 





Gripe Column 
THE Charleston (S. C.) News and 

Courier, mindful of wartime devel- 
opments that have super-imposed at- 
tributes of a boom town on this his- 
toric city, has inaugurated a column 
for war workers, entitled “What’s 
Eating You?” 

Because thousands have been added 
to a population that, even before the 
war, was straining community facili- 
ties to the breaking point, many war- 


WORCESTER, 





City Zone Population 235,125 
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time problems have arisen in Charles- 
ton. They are being met through 
such means as new building and addi- 
tional public transportation, but there 
naturally are many loose ends that 
dissatisfy the new war-working resi- 
dents. It is to these to whom the 
column appeals, offering a chance to 
“get it off your chest.” 

T. R. Waring, Jr., managing editor; 
R. M. Hitt, Jr., sports editor, and Fred 
Minshall, city editor, conduct the col- 
umn. 


Golf for War Workers 
THE Los Angeles Times is sponsor- 
ing a golf tournament for Southern 
California war workers with more 
than $2,000 in War Bonds offered as 
prizes. This is the first in a series of 
recreational events which the news- 
paper will sponsor for war workers 
this spring. More than 50 motion pic- 
ture celebrities and golf stars will 
participate in the semi-finals on March 
14, one celebrity being assigned to 
each war worker threesome. Among 
movie folk who will participate are 
Bob Hope, Dorothy Lamour, Don 
Ameche, Jinx Falkenburg and the 
Ritz brothers. 


Prints for Fans 


THE Ogden (Utah) Standard-Exam- 

iner photographer, Gene Wright, is 
mailing a 4x5 print of photographs 
to all camera fans pictures used in 
the paper, with a note that an 8x10 
glossy print will be available for 50c 
—thus boosting income to the paper 
from the camera department. 
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For VITAL Parts 








Worcester is an important wartime market, not be- 
cause complete planes, tanks or ships are made 
here — but because scores of vital assembly lines, 
in many cities, look to Worcester for essential parts 
and tools without which planes can’t fly, tanks 
can’t crawl and ships can’t fight! 


Worcester’s Industrial Payrolls Have 
Gained 280% Since Peacetime 1938 
This rich market is covered by the Telegram-Gazette ALONE. 


Circulation: daily over 141,000; Sunday over 79,000. 
Population: City and Retail Trading Zones 440,770 
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THE NEW YORK SUN ANNOUNCES ITS SIXTH ANNUAL 
COMPETITION FOR THE BEST FATHER’S DAY 
PROMOTION CAMPAIGN 





Weil Poze one 300“ UE Wet Bond 


AWARDED TO CONTESTANT SUBMITTING A CAMPAIGN 
CONSISTING OF FIVE (5) ADVERTISEMENTS JUDGED 
MOST SUITABLE FOR USE BY THE SUN TO 
PROMOTE FATHER’S DAY, SUNDAY, JUNE 20 


Entrants should read the following Rules and Instructions carefully: 


], PURPOSE. The competition is to obtain 

the campaign of advertisements best 
suited for use by The New York Sun and 
newspapers throughout the U. S. to promote 
Father’s Day. 


2, COPY THEME. The campaign should 

dramatize the human qualities of the 
American father, and, at the same time give 
suggestions on how to observe Father’s Day 
as an occasion for remembrance. 


3, ENTRANTS. The competition is open 
to any citizen of the United States, ex- 

cepting employees of The Sun or of other 

publications or advertising media. 


IMPORTANT — Campaigns must conform to newspaper zinc restrictions 
If you are unfamiliar with these 


ordered by the War Production Board. 


DEADLINE FOR ENTRIES 


4, FORM OF ENTRY. All entries must be 
submitted in the form of copy and com- 
plete layouts. 


5, SPECIFICATIONS. Copy and layouts 

must be supplied for five (5) advertise- 
ments, each to be about 150 agate lines in 
depth (about 1034 inches) and 4 standard 
newspaper columns wide (about 8 inches). 


6, LIMIT. Individual contestants or collab- 
orating contestants will be limited to 
one (1) entry of 5 advertisements. 


yA IDENTIFICATION. Entrant’s name or 

business connection positively must not 
appear anywhere on material submitted but 
should be clipped to it for key number. 


1S APRIL 22 


Entries will be submitted to the judges 

anonymously. 

8, DEADLINE. All entries must be re- 
ceived by The Sun Promotion Department 


(Room 314), 280 Broadway, New York City, 
by 5 P.M. on Thursday, April 22, 1943. 


9, PRIZE. One award of a $500.00 U. S. 

War Bond will be made for the Father’s 
Day campaign selected by the judges. There 
will also be three certificates of honorable 
mention. Winning campaign becomes the 
property of The Sun. 


10, JUDGES. The award committee will 
include people prominent in the fields 
of retailing, manufacturing and advertising. 


restrictions, call WO. 2-2323, Ext. 299, or write The Sun at 280 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., and we will mail you a copy of regulations. 





NEW YORK 





16—CLASSIFIED 


USES Outlines 
Cooperation of 
WMC, Classified 


Purpose, Policy and Activi- 
ties of WMC in Utilizing Ad- 
vertising Is Given 

By FELIX S. TOWLE 


WasuincTon, March 9—In a United 
States Employment Service Opera- 
tions Bulletin issued by Glenn E. 
Brockway, assistant director, Bureau 
of Placement, War Manpower Com- 
mission, under date of Feb. 26, 1943, 
the planned cooperation between the 
WMC and the classified advertising 
departments of the nation’s newspa- 
pers was thoroughly outlined. Direc- 
tor Brockway’s bulletin was sent to 
the offices of the USES as outlined in 
a letter from Chairman Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt (E & P March 6, page 28) to Mr. 
Cranston Williams, general manager 
of the ANPA. 

The bulletin entitled, “Cooperation 
with Newspapers with Respect to 
Classified Advertising,” stated the 
purpose, policy and activities of the 
WMC as to the ultization of classified 
advertising in the mobilization of 
manpower. The scope of the coopera- 
tion recommended in the directive was 
far reaching and included the action 
required, in behalf of the plan, by 
regional manpower directors, area 
manpower directors, state USES direc- 
tors, and local USES directors. The 
contents of the bulletin affords an 
ideal opportunity for the newspapers 
to avail. themselves of the long waited 
possibility of applying the potency of 
classified advertising to the war effort. 

WMC 4-Point Policy 

The bulletin also included a four- 
point policy of the WMC in regard to 
the effective use of classified advertis- 
ing: (1) to enlist the support of the 
newspapers, (2) to promote the use 
of classified promotion by the news- 
papers to encourage persons to seek 
war jobs through the classified adver- 
tising columns, (3) to request adver- 
tisers, through the cooperation of the 
newspapers, to refrain from advertis- 
ing for out-of-town workers in speci- 
fied areas and to include in their ad- 
vertisements information that a “state- 
ment of availability” is necessary for 
employment, and (4) that no further 
requests of employers for restrictions 
on the use of classified advertising be 
made unless such request shall have 
been previously cleared by the Bu- 
reau of Placement and the Informa- 

tion Service of the WMC. 

’ Specific instructions were given in 
the bulletin to the regional manpower 
directors for the complete cooperation 
necessary to insure the success of the 
plan. These directors are instructed 
that in the event any difficulties are 
encountered by the area and state 
directors in carrying out the action 
required, they are advised to assist 
them and contact the publishers, 
through the CAMs, or publishers’ as- 





ATTENTION 


Mr. Publisher! 


Deo you need Executive Manpower? 


Here's a man you can use. 
newspaper experience both Business and 
Editorial departments — from reporter to 

p ive. A successful administrator, 
with record of consistent lineage gains and 
reduced costs. Can write and sell adver- 
tising — create promotion — develop cam- 
paigns — train salesmen —handle labor — 
purchase supplies. A self-starter, equipped 
to accept any responsibility. For legitimate 
reasons desires we Draft deferred. 
Best of references. ddress: R. G., c/o 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., Advertis- 


25 years of 








ing Agency, 131 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 


sociation when so requested. After 
consultation with the aforementioned 
newspaper representatives, their find- 
ings will be referred to the Informa- 
tion Service of the WMC and the 
State Regional Directors will be ad- 
vised and assisted in developing pub- 
lic understanding of the advantage of 
complete utilization of local labor 
facilities. The regional directors are 
further required to bring to the at- 
tention of the state directors any 
problems which might be submitted 
for consideration as well as to report 
instances wherein newspapers are not 
affording complete cooperation. 
Local Cooperation 


The directive requires that area di- 
rectors, personally, or through the 
Regional Information Service repre- 
sentative or a member of their staff 
provide local employers and local 
newspapers with in formation con- 
cerning the policy of the WMC as 
contained in the bulletin and “to seek 
in all possible ways for the coopera- 
tion in effecting it.” 

The state USES directors, through 
the bulletin, are instructed to provide 
local offices with sufficient copies of 
the bulletin, together with Chairman 
MeNutt’s letter and any other mate- 
rial which would be helpful, “to give 
the local office complete understand- 
ing of the policy of the War Man- 
power Commission with respect to 
classified advertising.” 

Although the plan will function on 
a national basis, the WMC has out- 
lined definite means of cooperation 
through the local USES managers. 
Three points are stressed in this por- 
tion of the directive, namely, (1) a 
personal contact with the local news- 
paper to check the receipt of informa- 
tion about the policy and points of 
Chairman McNutt’s letter, (2) to ren- 
der a complete explanation of the 
policy of the WMC with respect to 
classified advertising and offer com- 
plete cooperation with the newspa- 
pers in carrying out this policy, and 
(3) arrange a method of clearance of 
any advertisement which the news- 
paper wishes to present for recom- 
mendations, 

Existing agreements between the 
local USES offices and the local news- 
papers will continue providing they 
are serving the best interests of the 
war effort. Director Brockway, in his 
instructions to local USES managers, 
stated, “The publisher has both the 
initial and final responsibility for de- 
ciding on the suitability of an adver- 
tisement. The local manager should 
be involved only when the publisher 
needs more information or wants 
advice on advertisements that are not 
clearly or distinctly suitable or un- 
suitable according to the established 
policy.” 

CAMs throughout the nation should 


THE SUNPAPERS or 
BALTIMORE 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
Carried More Than 


29 MILLION 
LINES 


of Paid Advertising in 1942 


Media Records show that’s a gain of 
650,000 lines, or 2.3% over 1941. That's 
ample evidence of the great, rich buying 
market of Baltimore, and the ability of 
The Sunpapers to cover that market 
effectively and economically. 
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recognize in this bulletin from the 
WMC a carefully studied, well planned 
and highly cooperative measure to 
successfully effect the mobilization of 
manpower necessary for the local as 
well as national situations. 

The American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association and the Association of 
Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers, through their close co- 
operation, have accomplished a mon- 
umental achievement in securing an 
ideal relationship between the pub- 
lishers of the nation and the War 
Manpower Commission. The success 
of the plan now rests with one, single 
individual—the CAM of each and 
every newspaper. It is a tremendous 
assignment and an important one, 
too. It is a veritable call to arms of 
the press of America under the lead- 
ership of the CAM. The newspapers 
of the United States can, again, write 
history. Cooperation must be the 
theme! 


DRAFT FOR WORKERS 


Wasuincton, March 8—Policies to 
govern Selective Service deferments 
for government employes were made 
effective today by Executive Order 
after President Roosevelt approved the 
recommendations of a special commit- 
tee whose chairman was Paul Bel- 
lamy, editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. The committee had worked on 
the problem for several months under 
a commission from the President. 

e 


TRI-STATE MEETING 
Members of the Ohio, Kentucky and 
Indiana press associations plan to hold 
a tri-state meeting in connection with 
the annual conference of the National 
Editorial Association to convene at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
June 18-20, it was announced this 
week by Don Eck, NEA manager. 


ANCAM Votes Victory 
Conference in N. Y. 


The board of directors of the Asso. 
ciation of Newspaper Classified Ad. 
vertising Managers have selected New 
York City as the location for a Vic. 
tory Conference to be held at the 
Hotel New Yorker, June 14 to 17, 

C. M. Carroll, CAM New York 
Times, will serve as program chair- 
man. The attendance committee wil] 
be under the directorship of James P. 
Sweeney, CAM Newark (N. J.) Eve- 
ning News. Felix S. Towle, executive 
secretary of the ANCAM, has been 
appointed conference director. The 
appointment of other committee chair- 
men will be announced by President 
Bert Reh at a later date. 

Chairman Carroll has announced 
that the program of the conference 
will be based on the problems of war- 
time classified advertising. The re- 
cent invitation of the federal govern- 
ment, through Chairman Paul Y., 
McNutt of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, for the complete and full 
utilization of classified advertising to 
the war effort and the growing de- 
mand, by private industry and indi- 
viduals, for the use of this particular 
branch of newspaper advertising es- 
tablishes the conference as one of 
vast importance. 


Bans Advertising 
In Camp Papers 


WasuincrTon, D. C., March 8—Sev- 
eral hundred papers published by 
military camps in the United States 
may be forced to suspend operation 
as a result of a new War Department 
order prohibiting such publications 
from accepting advertising of any kind. 
An additional rule prohibits civilians 
from publishing official camp papers. 





1 i Akron's monthly payroll 
is now more than 
$23,500,000.00. 


The War Manpower Com- 

mission reports 119,592 
persons in 57 Akron and Sum- 
mit County industries. 


FACTS Yu Should 
Know ABOUT 


AKRON 


KEEP YOUR ADVERTISING PROGRAM IN STEP WITH 
AKRON'S EXPANDING MARKET! 
COVERAGE AT ONE LOW COST IN THE 


AKRON 
BEACON JOURNAL 


Represented by: Story, Brooks & Finley 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Atlanta 


3 Employment in Akron's 41 

* war-plants shows an in- 
crease of 62.7% over January 
1942, and 102.5% over Janu- 
ary 1941. 


Akron's corporate popu- 

* lation is now estimated at 

280,000; the trading area... 
475,000. 
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SOMEWHERE WEST OF SUEZ 


OARING in from the desert night, a 
procession of transport planes sits down 
at a secret base somewhere west of Suez. 


Out of them steps the greatest gathering 
of military leaders in histcory—Commanders 
in Chief, Chiefs of Staff, Aides and Ministers. 


The base commander greets them, and 
the United Nations go into a council of 
war—almost in the enemy’s camp! 


Today, Air Transport makes the entire 
globe a conference table for the highest 
ranking officials of the United Nations. 


Over a world-wide system of air routes, 
they fly to Moscow or Melbourne, London 
or Washington, Chungking or Casablanca 
—in a matter of hours and days. 


They meet face to face in the same business- 
like manner as a group of executives who fly 
to Chicago to confer on speeding up produc- 
tion in a dozen plants from coast to coast. 


They thrash out critical problems and 
come to personal, clear-cut decisions, right 
on the spot. No confusion, no slow down 
in the process of winning the war. 


Today, the Airlines are working hand in 
hand with the U.S. Army Air Transport Com- 
mand in the globe-circling job of military 
supply by air—in addition to maintaining 
regular scheduled service between indus- 
trial centers for passengers, mail and Air 
Express on the war production front athome. 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; 
please cancel early if plans change. When you use 
Air Express speed delivery by dispatching shipments 
as soon as they're ready. Air Transport Association, 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


IF YOU CAN'T FIGHT, YOUR DOLLARS CAN. BUY BONDS! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST...PASSENGERS...MAIL...AIR EXPRESS 
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New York State 
Ad Managers 
Meet in Syracuse 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 8—With one 
of the largest attendances in its 22- 
year history the Advertising Managers 
Bureau of New York State Dailies 
held its annual meeting here today 
and yesterday in the form of a clinic 
for discussion of 1943 problems of 
linage, manpower, and rates. 

Characterized as the most enthusi- 
astic and successful meeting the bu- 
reau has held by R. C. Harris of the 
Buffalo Courier-Express, who has 
helped to arrange for all 22 of the 
organization’s meetings, the clinic was 
developed by careful planning and 
work over a period of more than three 
weeks. 

Questionnaire Letters 

Beginning Feb. 13 four letters each 
accompanied by a questionnaire cov- 
ering topics for discussion at the 
annual meeting were sent to the 35 
member papers. The questionnaires 
when completed were turned over to 
the various group discussion leaders 
and served as the starting points for 
the clinics. 

Discussion of War Bond and Stamps 
advertising (including all govern- 
ment and patriotic advertising) led by 
A. C. Saunders of the Mt. Vernon 
Argus and Emil Freniere of the Hud- 
son Daily Star was a feature of today’s 
sessions. Don U. Bridge, Treasury 
Department consultant for the adver- 
tising of War Stamps and Bonds, out- 
lined many special promotion plans, 
including that for selling long-time 
contracts to cover all war promotion 
advertising in the community with 
the advertisers jointly meeting 75% 
of the cost and the remainder con- 
tributed by the newspaper. 

Mr. Bridge also outlined the Cleve- 
land plan in which newspaper, radio, 
and outdoor advertising media had 
joined hands to sell a cooperative pro- 
gram of bond advertising. 

Manpower Problems 

Shortage of office and composing 
room help led to inclusion of a clinic 
on the handling of detail in connec- 
tion with national advertising. Mr. 
Harris as discussion leader stressed 
the importance in view of the man- 
power shortage of handling detail as 
simply as possible and of setting up 
safeguards against errors. 

The clinic on manpower problems 
of the advertising departments, led by 
P. M. Hart of the Schenectady Union 
Star, indicated considerable personnel 
shortage with some papers really 
handicapped and other little affected. 
Advertising departments that have 
preferred young men as _ salesmen 
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have suffered most. Wide divergence 
of opinion concerning the success of 
women in replacing men as advertis- 
ing salesmen was indicated with some 
managers pointing out successful use 
of space saleswomen while one man- 
ager complained of their ineffective- 
ness in sales but was enthusiastic 
over their possibilities as replacements 
for proof boys and other minor per- 
sonnel. 

Other clinics were those on rates 
and contracts led by R. T. Harrold of 
the Niagara Falls Gazette, on special 
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pages and campaigns led by J. J. Bur- 
nett, Binghamton Press, on linage 
prospects for 1943 led by M. R. Miller, 
Batavia News, and on bureau activi- 
ties led by Mr. Harris. 

All officers, J. A. Viger of the Rec- 
ord Newspapers, Troy, president; Mr. 
Hart, vice-president, and Mr. Harris, 
secretary treasurer, were reelected. 

Linage prospects for 1943 are poor 
for papers which are not located in 
centers of considerable, war industry, 
in the opinion of most of the advertis- 
ing managers. \ 


HEARST SUIT MOVED 


Wiumincron, Del., March 9—Chap. 
cellor W. W. Harrington, who presides 
over the Delaware Court of Chancery 
yesterday ordered that the suit of 
William Randolph Hearst vs. Amer. 
ican Newspapers, Inc., Clarence J 
Shearn and others be removed from 
his tribunal to the United States Dis. 
trict Court for the District of Dela. 
ware, which sits in Wilmington. The 
removal was asked for by Clarence 4. 
Southerland, Wilmington attorney, 


ADVERTISING TODAY SOLVES THE SELLING PROBLEMS OF TOMORROW 














‘BOY, ARE WE LUCKY... 


RIGHT OUER SYRACUSE | 


Don't trust to luck for peace-time profits tomorrow... 
invest in post-war security by keeping your identity alive 


in Central New York today. 


Keep your brand name and identity before Central 
New York consumers today so that you may pocket this 
master sales market, of which Syracuse is the vital key .. . 
the key to the action you need now to protect your business 


today and prepare for tomorrow 


Economical, complete domination of this market is 
yours only through the Syracuse-Herald Journal with 98 
per cent city coverage and better than seven out of ten in 
the retail trading zone . . . blanket coverage in one great 


newspaper at one low cost. 






SYRACUSE HERALD-AMERICAN 
PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
SALES AREA 


National Representatives’ - - 
CENTRAL NEW 


SYRACUSE, 
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hen ships can be spared... 


of the Great White Fleet have 
played a vital part in the develop- 
ment of trade and commerce between 
the United States and our Good Neigh- 
bors, the Republics of Middle America. 


Thousands of men and women sail- 
ing on these American flag liners have 
built good will within these countries. 


i ‘py more than forty years, ships 


Below decks these ships have moved 
the cargoes that have been the very 
lifeblood of Inter-American economic 
health and growth... Northbound with 
bananas, coffee, cocoa beans, pineapples 
and other important Middle American 
exports... Southbound with farm and 
factory machinery, cars, radios, and 
other products so necessary to Middle 
America’s progress and prosperity. 


Today, this traffic is greatly changed. 
The United States and Middle 
America are fighting side by side in a 
war that must be won no matter how 
great the sacrifices or how difficult the 
disruption of peacetime patterns. With 
Inter-American shipping, for ex- 
ample, men and materials vital to the 


Great White Hleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


GUATEMALA * EL SALVADOR * HONDURAS * NICARAGUA * COSTA RICA * PANAMA * COLOMBIA * CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.1. 


actual war effort must be moved first. 


Many wartime essentials, formerly 
imported almost exclusively from the 
Pacific Tropics, are now being grown 
and shipped from Middle America... 
rubber, abaca or manila hemp, cinchona 
for quinine, palm oil, rotenone and 
others... while hides, minerals and es- 
sential tropical woods such as balsa and 
mahogany have taken on new impor- 
tance as Middle American exports. 


But when ships can be spared, after 
Victory or perhaps before, those great 
food surpluses of Middle America— 
especially bananas — will again come 
into their own... helping to feed a 
hungry, war-ravaged world. ... 


* x * 


Today, as always, the Great White Fleet is 
proud to be serving the Americas... proud 
to be wearing wartime grey as it carries out 
government orders necessary for Victory 
and the protection of the entire Western 
Hemisphere. Tomorrow, it will be ready 
to resume its place in the trade and travel 
between the United States and Middle 
America. 





Buy War Bonds and 

Stamps regularly 

and budget for that 
“trip to come.” 
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NO LICENSE FOR PRESS 
DECISION BY THE United States Supreme 


Court that municipalities cannot control the 
sale or distribution of religious books and other 
literature by compulsory permit or license systems 
is the initial step, we hope, in the reversal of 
laws which might well endanger all press freedom. 
This decision and another affecting the activities 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses, an aggressive religious 
sect, in the distribution of religious handbills, 
seem to turn the court’s thinking away from the 
direction it took last June, when approval of 
local censorship of religious ideas and publica- 
tions was indicated. 

The court has agreed to review its decisions 
of last June on three other cases in which 
Jehovah’s Witnesses were concerned involving the 
constitutionality of municipal license or permit 
fees imposed upon the distribution of printed 
matter. These cases were scheduled to be argued 
this week, with the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association and the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union intervening against the effects of the 
former decisions. 

License fees are the form of press control 
against which printers in both Great Britain and 
her former colonies fought bitterly for more than 
two centuries. As Justice Reed’s opinion of last 
Monday points out, “This is administrative cen- 
sorship in extreme form. It abridges freedom of 
religion, or the press, and of speech guaranteed 
by the Fourteenth Amendment.” It is also in 
direct contravention of the spirit of the First 
Amendment, although the latter applies only to 
acts of Congress. 

We need no censorship over religious or political 
ideas in America. Those who believe that ideas 
with which they do not agree threaten the life of 
our prized institutions and should therefore be 
suppressed must be blind indeed to the origins 
and history of the republic. 

The American system has thrived on the con- 
flict of ideas, adopting many which met the 
strongest resistance when first proposed. Even 
the Communists, with all of their sawing of the 
wind and menacing gestures, may eventually 
contribute something that American genius can 
adapt, to the betterment of our way of life. At 
any rate the American system is not imperiled 
by free discussion of thoughts alien to the major- 
ity. It might be endangered if it is weakened by 
suppressive measures that run counter to every 
sound tradition in our history. 


LOWER WIRE COSTS 
ONE POSSIBLE break in the clouds of increased 


costs which are causing grey hairs for news- 
paper executives was the recent order of the 
Federal Communications Commission ordering a 
reduction in long-distance wire tolls. To what 
extent this reduction will be reflected in the cost 
of transmitting news from the three major news 
services to their members and clients is not cer- 
tain at this moment, but it should afford some 
relief. 

War tolls are still heavy, but they no longer 
equal the volume established in the months which 
followed German over-running of Poland, Scan- 
dinavia, the Low Countries and France. In 
those days the American appetite for war news 
was insatiable. Since Pearl Harbor, the num- 
ber of major war stories has been large, but the 
word-coverage has been generally less, and at 
lower cost, than was true in the war’s early 
stages. 

Brief communiques and strict censorship over 
news of American fighting will not prevail when 


Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the 
man that getteth understanding.—Proverbs III: 13. 





successive triumphs for our arms pile up. Longer 
and more circumstantial stories may be ex- 
pected. That will mean higher cable, telegraph, 
and radio expense, but both newspapers and news 
services will have learned by that time to operate 
with economies that were undreamed of in 1939 
and 1940. And all newspapers will agree that 
unnecessary duplication of wire news and the 
transmission of details that might come by mail 
or add little to public knowledge at the moment 
of transmission should go by the board in future. 


WAR TRAINING FOR NEWSMEN 
AN INTERESTING suggestion from a man 


who speaks by hard-earned experienced ap- 
peared in Eprror & Pusuisuer last week. Joe 
James Custer, United Press correspondent who 
was severely wounded in the Solomons fighting, 
declares that the correspondents who have to 
face the same hardships of the fighting front as 
do the soldiers, are untrained physically as com- 
pared with the Army or Marine forces, and he 
thinks the condition should be corrected. 

It is obviously impossible for a newspaper or 
news service to organize a course in conditioning 
its men that would be even a shadow of the 
training given the fighting men. That is a job 
for experts, and news organizations don’t have 
such experts. It is a job calling for training in 
military tactics, for, as Mr. Custer pointed out, 
a reporter who doesn’t understand military in- 
filtration can be cut down at the enemy’s will. 
There’s no doubt that he is correct in that. 

Stories of the reporters who have covered the 
Solomons fighting point in either of two direc- 
ticns. Either the men should be trained as 
soldiers, or they should be forbidden by both their 
superiors and by the military authorities to share 
the soldier’s perils. Sometimes, we have doubted 
whether it was worth while for reporters to ac- 
company a platoon or a company whose mission 
was to exterminate an enemy strong-point. The 
risks to the attacking forces on such a job are 
terrific, and the correspondent who undertakes 
them has little better than a fifty-fifty chance of 
getting the story. He’s just as likely to get a 
bullet where it will hurt or kill. 

While on the subject, we have wondered also 
whether it is necessary to risk the lives of half 
a dozen correspondents on a single bombing ex- 
pedition over Europe or the Pacfiic. The possible 
loss of Robert P. Post, New York Times corre- 
spondent over Wilhelmshaven is an illustration. 
Two correspondents saw enough of the raid to 
provide adequate stories, but six went. 

We realize that all of the correspondents at the 
front want to get as close as possible to the active 
fighting. Mr. Post would not tolerate any provi- 
sions for his special safety. All of the men in the 
Solomons sought or welcomed chances for seeing 
action that promised little chance of their safe 
return. That is a grand spirit. It reflects credit 
on the manhood of the newspaper correspond- 
ents, but it also disregards the main object of 
their assignment to the fight—to tell the world 
what the fighting forces are doing. We believe 
that can be done without assuming disproportion- 
ate personal risks. It is worth consideration by 
editors. 
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MAKE THIS BUSINESS LAST 
NEWSPAPERS ARE understandably happy over 

the increasing flow of institutional copy from 
national advertisers during the past three months, 
While the bulk of this advertising has appeared 
in the larger cities up to now, there is always the 
possibility that the lists may eventually include 
smaller newspapers that are not now receiving 
schedules. That possibility would be improved 
by competent efforts of small dailies and weeklies 
to tell the story of their great combined audiences 
to the national field. 

There is no reason for complacency on the part 
of any publishing group over this business wind- 
fall, for it is largely that. There has been little 
concerted effort by newspaper publishers to 
develop this kind of advertising. The develop- 
ment work has been mainly that of advertising 
agencies, who saw the war cutting normal adver- 
tising activities of their clients to zero. Eprtor & 
PUBLISHER can point to five years of constant 
effort to promote institutional advertising of 
corporations and cooperative groups, both for 
our own columns and for newspapers in general, 
but it has witnessed little organized effort by 
newspapers to do the same for themselves. 

Newspaper are in a peculiarly ideal position to 
improve their linage during the war by promo- 
tion of institutional advertisers in their local 
fields. A manufacturer who gets a favorable 
public response from his home town advertising 
might well be developed into a buyer of space in 
many other newspapers, not only during the war 
emergency, but in the peace years that will come. 

Newspapers are the logical medium for the 
present, because the uncertainties of war and of 
government policy inhibit the formation of long- 
time advertising policies today. The newspaper 
is ready for instant action, which the policies of 
radio and the time-handicaps of magazines do 
not afford. 

Friendship and appreciation of newspapers 
built up during the war should be carefully 
exploited, with the plan of making present patrons, 
new or old, permanent additions to the family of 
newspaper advertisers. 


A LIVE HERO 

WE GOT a real kick out of Ernie Pyle’s dispatch 

Wednesday from the Central Tunisian Front, 
telling how he turned down a bid to go on a 
bombing mission. Scripps-Howard’s grey-haired 
roving reporter, now a war correspondent, showed 
as much courage in declining to risk his neck 
unnecessarily, to our mind, as dozens of reporters 
did when they went on such missions. 

Pyle said it was a tough decision to make, and 
we heartily agree. “I knew the day of that 
invitation would come,” he wrote, “and I dreaded 
it. Not to go brands you as a coward. To go 
might make you a slight hero or a dead duck.” 

There’s real wisdom in Pyle’s statement that he 
didn’t see any sense in going after numerous other 
correspondents had extracted the heroics from 
bombing missions. “I’d be in the way,” he rea 
soned, “and if I got killed my death would have 
contributed nothing.” 

That Pyle’s decision was the right one was 
confirmed by the fliers who invited him. “Any- 
one who goes, when he doesn’t have to, is 4 
plain fool,” one of them told Pyle. 

“My sole purpose in going would be to perpetu- 
ate my vanity,” Pyle rationalized. “And I've 
decided to hell with vanity.” 

Pyle has set a precedent which we hope his 
fellow correspondents will follow. The press 
casualty list is too high now. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 





FRANCIS S. MURPHY (extreme 
right), general manager of the Hart- 
ord (Conn.) Times, is shown con- 
atulating Sergeant Andrea Sckop- 
lia (center), editor of the G. I. 
Gazette, post publication of enlisted 





men at the Army War College in 
Washington, headquarters of the Army 
Ground Forces. Mr. Murphy visited 
at headquarters during a recent trip 
to Washington. Shown, left to right, 
are Sergeant Milo F. Crouse of Seattle, 
Wash., art editor of the G. I. Gazette; 
Sergeant Herbert L. Schon, formerly 
of the Lynn (Mass.) Item; Sergeant 
Sckoppeglia of Washington; Sergeant 
Stephen A. Dermady, formerly of the 
Boston bureau of the Associated Press, 
and Mr. Murphy. Sergeants Schon 
and Dermady are at present assigned 
to the Office of Technical Information 
at Headquarters, Army Ground Forces. 
Turner Catledge, Chicago Sun edi- 
tor, was recently awarded the sym- 
bolic Red Derby for the greatest 
contribution to the annual gridiron 
banquet sponsored by the University 
of Wisconsin chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity. 
James B. Rogers, youngest son of 
the late Will Rogers, has been made 
associate publisher of the Beverly 
Hills (Cal.) Citizen. Congressman 
‘Bill” Rogers retains his position as 
publisher and president of the Citizen 
Corporation. 

William F. Maag, publisher of the 
Youngstown (O.) Vindicator, has been 
named chairman of a committee to 
study postwar problems of Youngs- 
town. 


Arthur K. Whyte, publisher and 
manager of the San Diego (Cal.) 
Union and Tribune-Sun, suffered a 
heart attack and has been ordered by 

physicians to take an extended 
test. He is not expected to return to 
his desk before April 15. 

Major James E. Crown, editor of 
the New Orleans Daily States, and son 
of a Methodist minister, recently ad- 

ssed a group of rural preachers 
and farmers at Crystal Springs, Miss., 
M opening a three-day conference on 
problems affecting rural communities 
and rural churches. Major Crown 
uged closer cooperation between 

two groups in the present-day 

food for freedom program, and also 

ed attention to need of newspapers 

‘0 cooperate with farming groups in 
sttlement of their problems. 

H. L. Story, owner-editor of the 
Marshall (N. C.) News-Record, was 
clected president of the Western North 
Carolina Press Association at a meet- 
ing held in Asheville. J. A. Gray, 
Tyson City (N. C.) Times, was 
elected vice-president. Noah Hollo- 
well, editor of the Hendersonville 
(N.C.) Tribune, secretary-treasurer. 

Second Lieutenant Gordon Gray, 
Publisher of Winston-Salem Journal 
and Sentinel, was commissioned fol- 
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lowing graduation from the Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., officers school. 

Joseph H. Martin, publisher and 
editor of the Wilmington (Del.) Sun- 
day Morning Star, on March 1 was 
tendered a dinner by employes com- 
memorating the organization’s sixty- 
second anniversary. Honored at the 
affair were three employes whose 
service to the Star totals 97 years. 
They are: Miss Mary Devlin, book- 
keeper for 27 years; Frank Whiteside, 
printer and machine operator, 33 
years; Llewellyn Grewell, advertising 
solicitor and collector, 37 years. 





In The Business Office 


E. H. (GENE) LONG has been named 

business manager of the Oxnard 
(Cal.) Press-Courier. Long’s news- 
paper career began with the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune in 1907 
and has included many Southern Cali- 
fornia newspapers. He was circula- 
tion manager of the old Oxnard Eve- 
ning Press before its merger with the 
Courier. 


William F. Carr has returned to the 
Cincinnati Enquirer and is associated 
with the local display advertising de- 
partment. Carr left the Enquirer 
about a year ago to join the LaBoi- 
teaux Company in Cincinnati. 

Tom Buck, Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin promotion department, has 
resigned to accept a job as_ public 
relations director with the Kellett 
Autogiro Company. Buck, who pilots 
his own plane, is an instructor in aero- 
dynamics at the Benjamin Franklin 
High School. 

Mr. and Mrs. I. Davis March 4 ob- 
served their 55th wedding anniversary 
at their home in Sioux City, Ia. For 
many years Mr. Davis was solicitor 
for the Sioux City Tribune. 

Carol Porter, national advertising 
manager of the Atlanta Constitution, 
and Mrs. Porter, are parents of a son, 
John Carol Porter, born March 7 at 
Piedmont Hospital in Atlanta. 

Frank McCrillis of the Seattle Times 
has been elected president of the Ad- 
vertising and Sales Club of Seattle. 

Charles Storke of the Santa Barbara 
(Cal.) News-Press has been elected 
vice-president of the Santa Barbara 
Advertising Club. 

W. Murray Metten, production man- 
ager of the Wilmington (Del.) News- 
Journal, has been elected president 
of Wilmington Chapter of the Dela 
Tau Delta Fraternity. 

Edward Sechtmann, circulation pro- 
motion manager of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican and American, 
resigned this week to enter the whcle- 
sale hardware business with his 
brother in Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Florence Bannett has joined 
the advertising staff of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican and American. 








In The Editorial Rooms 


DICK O’KEEFE, former Washington 

correspondent for the Philadelphia 
Inquirer and lately an assistant city 
editor is now acting city editor, suc- 
ceeding Richard A. Thornburgh who 
has moved up to the managing edi- 
tor’s office following the resignation 
of E. Z. Dimitman as executive edi- 
tor. Morris Litman, day city editor 
who was reported in line for pro- 
motion, has expressed a desire to keep 
his day job. 


Oliver Kincannon, ex-Camden Cou- 
rier-Post staffer, is now handling pub- 
licity for the local office of the Man- 
power Commission. 

Claire Flieshman and _ Dorothy 
McKinnon, the latter the daughter of 
Lt. Col. McKinnon, U. S. Army, are 
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FOR 50 years A. F. Allen has been an 


editorial employe of the Sioux City 
Journal, yet he still isn’t sure he did 
the right 


composing room 
in favor ofa 
lower paying 
desk job in the 
editorials rooms. 
Mr. Allen, who 
recently ob- 
served his 75th 
birthday, now is 
editor of the 
Journal and the 





He first went to 
Sioux City 
March 24, 1888, as an apprentice 
printer. After qitting the composing 
room, Mr. Allen successively became 
telegraph editor, proofreader, reporter, 
city editor, exchange editor, managing 
editor and editor of the Journal. 
When the Sioux City Tribune and the 
Journal merged in December, 1941, he 
was named editor-in-chief of both 
papers, which retained separate iden- 
tities. 

Often bitten by wanderlust in early 
years with the Journal, Mr. Allen 
switched jobs with regularity. He 
tried two unsuccessful trips as a traimp 
printer, but the third took him to 


A. F. Allen 


Journal-Tribune. 
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‘fearless 
voice of 
8 million 
~ Americans’”’ 


thing | 
when he left the | 








Boston in the summer of 1891 by way | 
of composing rooms in Chicago, Grand | 


Rapids, Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo. 
At Boston Mr. Allen enlisted in the 
Army and served one year. Returning 
in 1892, he enlisted in the national 
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guard and held the ranks of sergeant, | 


second lieutenant, first lieutenant and 
captain. In 1895 he again enlisted in 
the Army and secured his discharge 
in June, 1897, when he returned to 
Sioux City. For two months in the 
fall of 1897 Mr. Allen worked for the 
Press at Sioux Falls, S. D. But when 
he returned to the Journal day city 


desk in November of that year he | 
never again left the employ of edi- | 


torial rooms here. 

For 25 years after Mr. Allen quit 
setting type he retained membership 
in the typographical union, but finally 
“gave it up after a dispute over dues.” 
The elderly editor, who was born Dec. 
15, 1867, in Warren, IIl., believes that 
during the last 50 years no depart- 
ment of newspapering has made 
swifter progress than the mechanical 
departments. “I have been and I am 
content to be a newspaperman. Some- 
times I have thought that I might 
have done better by myself had I re- 
mained a printer, but that is only 
sviesswork.” 





new copy girls on the Philadelphia 
Record. 

Larry Thompson, Philadelphia Rec- 
ord rewrite, has resigned to accept a 
job as assistant city editor on the 
Columbus (O.) Citizen. 

Santford Martin, editor of the 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal and 
Twin City Sentinel, will resign from 
the North Carolina Department of 
Conservation and Development, of 
which he is chairman, to accept a 
place on the new State Board of Edu- 
cation created by a _ constitutional 
amendment adopted in the last No- 
vember general election. 

George W. Edman, managing editor 
of the Pittsfield (Mass.) 
Eagle, is chairman of the Pittsfield 
Victory Garden Committee. 

Walter Dauchy has been transferred 
from the sports staff of the San Diego 
(Cal.) Tribune-Sun to a similar po- 
sition on the San Diego Union. 

Harry Hache, veteran sports writer 

(Continued on next page) 


Berkshire | 


CLAPPER 


Headlining a 4page feature of pictures 
and comment devoted to Raymond Clap- 
| per in this month’s “Click” magazine 
was this phrase of appraisal: “Spokes- 
|man for Joe Smith”—meaning for the 
average American. 


“Washington’s shrewdest critic,” “fear- 
less voice of 8 million Americans” were 
other summaries of the columnist. And 
| there were these remarks— 


|“Raymond Clapper is the most respect- 

ed newsman in the capital. His column 
is ‘must’ reading for every Government 
official, for every politician, for every 
lobbyist. Since December 7th, 1941, he 
has gained the admiration of more read- 
ers than any other commentator on 
national affairs,” because— 


“He writes for and represents the aver- 
age American,” “he differs from other 
columnists in that ‘he does not believe 
that God has summoned him personally 
to save the American people.’ But he 
does believe that his readers should be 
given the facts and the facts behind 
the facts.” 


Reading Clapper’s current articles will 
confirm these statements. Would you 
like us to send copies 
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of the San Diego (Cal.) Union, has 
joined the sports staff of the San Fran- 
cisco (Cal.) Call-Bulletin. 


Miss Regina Rapier, a graduate of 
the University of Georgia, has joined 
the staff of Press Association in the 
Atlanta office of the AP. 

Miss Betty Mathis, long time mem- 
ber of the Atlanta Constitution edi- 
torial staff, has joined the Atlanta 
office of the OPA. 

Miss Virginia Cooksey, graduate of 
the University of Georgia School of 
Journalism, has joined the Atlanta 
Bureau of the International News Ser- 
vice. 

J. Albert Banks, Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram and Evening Gazette car- 
toonist, has been promoted to staff 
sergeant in Headquarters Co., 21st In- 
fantry, Massachusetts State Guard. 
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In making the appointment, Capt. 
Francis L. Rimbach, commander, said 


_ that Sergeant Banks had done more 


to establish the State Guard in 
Worcester than any other individual. 

May Shupack has joined the staff 
of the Philadelphia Record doing gen- 
eral assignments. 

Bob Comber, Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin political writer, has been run- 
ning the paper’s Harrisburg Bureau 
since Tony Smith resigned. 

Joseph Newman, of Boston, is a 
new addition to the staff of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

Louise Pierson, editor of the Phila- 
delphia Record’s industrial section is 
having an autobiography, “Roughly 


Speaking,” published by Simon- 
Schuster. 
Mari Lukas has been appointed 


fashion editor of the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, writing under the by-line 
“Babette.” She formerly was mer- 
chandising counsellor connected with 
the display advertising department. 

Oliver Reginald Taviner has been 
appointed a rewrite man on the Los 
Angeles Examiner. He had been 
handling publicity work in Hollywood 
and previously worked on papers in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

George K. Schaffer, former Los 
Angeles correspondent for the Chicago 
Tribune, has joined the Los Angeles 
Examiner as reporter. 

Francis S. Rivett, formerly with the 
Troy Sunday Observer-Budget, is now 
on the sports staff of the Troy Record. 

Emidio Angelo, Philadelphia In- 
quirer staff artist, was awarded the 
Clarence Wolf Memorial Prize of $50 
for his war picture, “Sanctuary,” a 
church interior in which an agonizing 
episode of Calvary is being re-enacted, 
in the current exhibition in Phila- 
delphia of the Da Vinci Alliance. 


Alex B. Stoddard, night sports edi- 
tor of the Sioux City (Iowa) Journal, 
and Mrs. Stoddard, announced the 
birth of a son March 3. 

Russell Schoch, of the Des Moines 
(Ia.) Tribune picture desk, and Mrs. 
Schoch, are the parents of a twin son 
and daughter born recently. 

J. S. Russell, Des Moines (Ia.) Reg- 
ister and Tribune farm editor on leave 
of absence, is now serving as deputy 
director of the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration in Washington, D. C. 

George Shane, reporter for the Des 
Moines (Ia.) Reporter, received one 
of the three $50 awards in the Des 
Moines Women’s Club 35th Annual 
Art Exhibition. 

Ray Maxwell has joined the Des 
Moines (Ia.) Tribune staff as a copy- 
reader. 

Henry Cauthen, city editor, Colum- 
bia (S. C.) State, is the author of a 
comprehensive illustrated article on 
War Bonds and Stamps in the current 
issue of the South Carolina Magazine. 

Dorothy Doherty has joined the 
Philadelphia Inquirer staff. 

Albert Nute, for 17 years a member 
of the news staff of the Toledo Times 
resigned to assume the post of public 
relations director of the Graham- 
Paige Motors Corporation. 

Wells Gaynor, former sports editor 
of the Huntington (W. Va.) Herald- 
Advertiser, has been appointed state 
information officer for the Office of 
War Information with headquarters at 
Charleston, W. Va. 


David H. Mann of Brigham City is 
now Box Elder representative for 
the Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret 
News, handling circulation and cor- 
respondence with offices in Brigham 
City. Previous to that he was editor 
of the Brigham City News-Journal 
for 18 months. 

James M. Daniel, Jr., native of Lex- 
ington, N. C., Neiman Fellow at Har- 
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vard, from Raleigh, N. C., has gone 
with the Office of War Information in 
New York. He is working with the 
foreign outpost section of OWI in the 
middle east division. 

Doneh W. Hanks, Jr., has resigned 
as editor and manager ‘of Southern 
City, magazine published at Raleigh, 
N. C., and has been succeeded by A. W. 
Stamey. Stamey, formerly managing 
editor of the Durham (N. C.) Herald- 
Sun has been with the administrative 
office of the Federal Works Agency 
for the past three years. Hanks re- 
signed to accept a position in Wash- 
ington on the staff of the American 
Municipal Association. 

William Cavanaugh, reporter, 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, has 
resigned to go to the Bell Aircraft 
Company in Buffalo, N. Y., in the 
public relations department. 

Robert Price of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Daily News rewrite staff has 
gone on the street to cover the federal 
beat, formerly covered by Jane T. 
Pike, who has resigned to enter war 
work. 

Betty Cate, former librarian and 
until recently reporter on the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Press-Scimitar, has resigned 
to take over the publicity work of 
her husband, Fred Berbig, former 
Press-Scimitar reporter, who went to 
the Army. 

Earl Plowman, copy reader on the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar, is 
on leave of absence to recuperate from 
an illness. 

John C. Hazen, editor of the Lam- 
bertville (N. J.) Beacon, and deputy 
director of the New Jersey’ State De- 
fense Council resigned from the or- 
ganization March 1 to become execu- 
tive of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce at Washington. 

Charles W. Leith, former assistant 
city editor of the Pittsburgh Post Ga- 
zette, who left that post to become 
Chief of the Allegheny County De- 
tective Bureau, last March, has re- 
signed. 


Howard K. Hazelbaker, appointed 
permanent field secretary of the Mon- 
tana State Press Association in Jan- 
uary, has been named to the staff of 
the School of Journalism of Montana 
State University. Prior to his appoint- 
ment as field secretary, Hazelbaker 
was connected with the Missoula 
(Mont.) Missoulian. Last year he 
served as temporary secretary for the 
Press Association and also worked on 
the School of Journalism staff for the 
spring quarter. 


With The Colors 


WILLIAM FITZGERALD, motion pic- 

ture critic of the Youngstown (O.) 
Vindicator, the last single man of draft 
age on the editorial staff, has gone into 
the Army. 

F. Donald Noble, of the Troy (N. Y.) 
Record Newspapers display staff, is in 
training at the Army Air Force gun- 
nery school, Miami, Fla. 

Orville C. Gowie, of the Troy (N. Y.) 
Record Newspapers’ display staff, has 
been enlisted in the Coast Guard and 
is in basic training at Ellis Island, 
ee A 


Pat McDonnell, who has been a 
member of the Atlanta bureau of the 
INS, has entered the Army and is with 
the press relations bureau at Camp 
Robbins, Ark. 

John T. Carlton, former member of 
the Atlanta Journal editorial staff, 
has been promoted from major to 
lieutenant colonel, according to news 
received from his post in Alaska by 
his wife, Mrs. Louise Mackay Carl- 
ton, society editor of the Journal. 

Lieut. Donald B. Miller, president 
of the Eagle Publishing Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass., has been transferred 











from Woods Hole to Mischaum Point, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Apprentice Seaman Valerio Monta. 
nari, former city hall reporter for the 
Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle, is now sta. 
tioned at Newport, R. I. 

Seaman Carmen V. Flournoy, for. 
mer social editor, of the Pittsfielg 
Berkshire Eagle, who graduated |as 
month from the WAVES at Madison, 
Wis., is now located in Washington, 

Jill Stern, Philadelphia Record 
staffer, and daughter of the paper's 
publisher, J. David Stern, has been 
commissioned an ensign in the 
WAVES. Her husband, Paul J. Cap. 
ron, Jr., is a lieutenant in the Navy, 


Edward K. Livermore, former aj. 
vertising manager of the Anadarkp 
(Okla.) Daily News, has been com. 
missioned a second lieutenant in the 
anti-aircraft division of the coast 
artillery at Camp Davis, N. C. 

John Doran Garlington, former cir. 
culation department employe of the 
Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald-Journal, 
has been promoted to captain in the 
Army Air Forces. 

Wilson Ayers, sports editor, Hen. 
dersonville (N. C.) Times-News, has 
entered the Army. 

A. W. Ballentine, former assistant 
sports editor, Columbia (S. C.) State, 
has enlisted in the Navy. 

Edward Harris, former Knorville 
(Tenn.) Journal sports editor, has 
entered the Army. 

Howard White, former sports editor, 
Burlington (N. C.) Times-News, has 
enlisted in the Navy. 

A. C. Becker, former Galveston 
(Texas) News sports editor, has en- 
tered the Army. 

Edwin R. Moore, Jr., sports editor 
of the Waterloo (Ia.) Courier and 
commissioner of the Iowa Intercolleg- 
iate Athletic Conference, has been 
sworn in as a lieutenant (j.g.) in the 
United States Naval Reserve aero- 
nautics section at the officer procure- 
ment offices in Des Moines. 

Clifford E. Gilliand, Charlotte (N.C.) 
Observer mailing department employe 
for six years, has enlisted in the Army 
Air Forces. 

Roxanne Whittier, assistant woman's 
editor for the Philadelphia Record, 
leaves for overseas duty with the Red 
Cross and Louise Outlaw, Record 
staffer, has joined the WAACs. 

James S. Avery, former reporter for 
the Waterville (Me.) Sentinel, now in 


_the Navy, was presented an Eagle 


Scout badge, highest Scout honor, 
while home on leave recently, at a 
meeting of the Rotary Club in his 
home town, Skowhegan. 


Sergeant Julius “Bud” Goodman, 
ex-Philadelphia Record, has completed 
his basic training at the Parris Island 
Marine Base and is now on duty at the 
Marine Corps public relations office in 
Philadelphia pending assignment as 3 
combat-correspondent. 

Harry McGonigle, ace cameraman 
of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
who specialized in aerial photography 
and who has been operating the Bulle- 
tin’s Wirephoto truck since it begat 
operations, is now a first lieutenant in 
poe Army Air Forces at Culver City, 

al. 


Robert R. Kinsley, of the national 
advertising staff of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, has joined the Merchant 
Marine Service. 


James E. Hague, night news editor 
of the Baltimore bureau of the Ass0- 
ciated Press, and Mrs. Hague, have 
enlisted in the Marines and 
WAVES, respectively. Private Hague 
reported March 8 at Parris Island 
S. C., for basic training, while Ap- 
prentice Seaman Dorothie Hague wi 
report in Baltimore March 25 for as 
(Continued on page 24) 
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FOR MARCH 13, 1943 


This advertisement is the 
first of @ series appear- 
ing in major market 








Check this list. 11 
will help you decide— 





KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


newspapers. 


— of July orators made 
him squirm. Election-day 
speakers made him mad. He 
hated big words and fancy talk. 


Nobody had to sell the war to 
Bill. He saw his duty and left a 
good paying job to go and do it. 


If you were to ask Bill today to 
set down in writing the things 
he is fighting for, he probably 
wouldn’t talk about great con- 
cepts like the Four Freedoms, 
or free enterprise, or the dig- 
nity of man. 


He’d say simply: “I am fighting 
for my home and my wife and 
the kids I hope we’ll have some 
day. I am fighting for my right 
to sit in a sunlit picnic grove 
with my family...my right to 
criticise, over a coke or a high- 
ball, the Brooklyn Dodgers or 
the men in Washington . . . the 
privilege of watching my son 





: Bu never did like big talk 


grow in the image of me and my 
wife instead of some dictator.” 


These are a few of the thou- 
sands of “little freedoms” that 
add up to the American way of 
life—and that essentially is what 
Bill is fighting for. He’ll do his 
job and we folks back home 
must get on with our job. 


There is much to do and not 
much time to be wasted talking 
about it. In the column on the 
right we are printing a check 
list to serve as a reminder of the 
jobs that have to be done by us 
at home. 


> > > 


We at National Distillers don’t like big talk 
any more than Bill does. We wish to state 
simply that we, like the rest of the distilling 
industry, are devoting our entire produc- 
tion facilities 100% to war alcohol—used 
for munitions, rubber, medicines and many 
other essential war needs, and are produc- 
ing no whiskey today. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


cil for furth 


WHAT CAN I Do 
TO HELP 
WIN THE WAR? 


* I regularly buy War Stamps 
and Bonds~at least 10% of 
my income. 

© I pay my taxes on time and 
in full. 

° I avoid unnecessary expen. 
ditures in order to help pre- 
vent inflation. 


e] cheerfully observe all ra- 


tioning regulations 
not hoard. re 
© I budget my ration poi 
points 
carefully and don’t waste 
food. 


© I am Planting a Vi 
garden. sine: 
* I work where I can do the 
most good for the war effort. 
* I getto work on time and am 
never avoidably absent. 
© I do my best to stay healthy. 
* I do my best to avoid acci- 
dents, especially if I work 
in a war plant. 
* I watch what | Say and 
spread no rumors 

e I conserve tires and gaso- 
line. 

© I share my car with others. 

® I travel only when absolute- 
ly necessary, 

* I carry my own bundles 
when shopping to save man- 
Power, gas and tires. 

° 1 contribute to the Red 
Cross and all War Relief 
funds. 

® I save and turn in scrap met- 
al, used cooking fats and 








other needed materials, q 


* I do Civilian Defense work. 
* I work with the Red Cross 
or other volunteer groups. 
* Iam a regular blood donor. 
* I volunteer for N ’s 
Aide work. — 


* Ido community social sery- 
Ice work, 

© lam Prepared to quietly co- 
operate with the F.B.I. in 
apprehending Suspicious 
Persons. 

e| contribute books to the 
men in the service. 

el write to friends and rela- 
tives in the service. 

® l observe dimout and black- 
out regulations to the letter. 


ST eSe Emre ‘ 


This list, of course, is not com- 
plete. Every man, Woman and 
child will find many other 
ways to help. Check this list 4 
with your neighbors and find : 
out what they are doing. But 
get going! Do all you can! 
nd do it now! Consult your 
local Civilian Defense Coun- 
er information. ; 


CDT aa GR NEY TOT soa aa 


. These famous bottled-in-bond 100 proof whiskies are offered from stocks distilled years before Pearl Harbor 


COPYRIGHT 1943, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY KENTUCKY STRAIGHT WHISKEY 


RYE OR BOURBON 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


ne See ee eed 


OLD GRAND-DAD - OLD TAYLOR - OLD CROW - MOUNT VERNON - OLD OVERHOLT 


BRAND 
STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 
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PERSONALS 


continued from page 22 





signment to the WAVES training 
school. 

Walker Joynes MacFarland, a mem- 
ber of the Washington staff of the 
Associated Press and formerly head 
of the AP’s bureau in Raleigh, N. C., 
has been commissioned a lieutenant in 
the Navy. He reported for duty Feb. 
16 in the office of public relations in 
the Navy Department at Washington. 

Thomas V. O’Grady, former police 
reporter for the Buffalo Evening News, 
has been commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant in the Quartermaster Corps 
after successfully completing the 
course at Camp Lee, Va. Officer Can- 
didate School. 

George Dorrance, national adver- 
tising manager of the Jackson (Mich.) 
Citizen Patriot, was accepted by the 
Army under Selective Service re- 
cently and was to leave for Camp 
Grant, Ill, March 10. 


Joseph LaRose, former circulation 
manager of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Daily News has been granted an hon- 
orable discharge from the Army after 
being inducted last year. LaRose is 
over 38 and was discharged under that 
provision of Selective Service. 


Ben H. Bagdikian, former reporter, 
Springfield (Mass.) Union, has re- 
ceived his wings as a navigator and 
his commission as an Army Air Force 
second lieutenant at Selman Field, 
Monoroe, La. 


Clement J. Ginther, former artist 
for the Springfield (Mass.) Newspa- 
pers, has been promoted to staff ser- 
geant in the Army. He is stationed at 
McDill Field, Fla. 


Donald M. Craven of the circulation 
staff of the Springfield (Mass.) Daily 
News has enlisted in the naval air 
corps and has left for Boston for an 
indoctrination course. 


Capt. William Henry Wright, former 
feature writer and editor of the neigh- 
borhood page of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Sunday Union and Republi- 
can, has been transferred from the 
Detroit Ordnance Unit to the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Armory where he has 
taken over the public relations office. 


Maurice Savage, San Diego (Cal.) 
Union reporter, has qualified for a 
second lieutenant’s commission in the 
Marine Corps at Quantico, Va. 


Miss Dorothy Angelstein, of the 
circulation and advertising depart- 
ments of the Bethlehem (Pa.) Globe- 
Times, recently was inducted into the 
WAVES at Philadelphia. 


John Daniell Maurice, a former 
member of the news staff of the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail, was 
commissioned an ensign and assigned 
to Quonset Point, R. I. for duty. 


Leonard Lowrey, former sports edi- 
tor of the Hattiesburg (Miss.) Amer- 
ican, has been commissioned an ensign 
in the Naval Reserve and is stationed 
in Florida. 





FOR SALE 
Linotype and Intertype ma- 
chines, Models 14, 9, 8 and C 
and B: overhauled and in 
splendid condition. Electric or 
Gas pots, motors and maga- 
zines. Will erect within 300 
miles of Springfield, Mass., 
or will sell F.O.B. Springfield. 
Address, P. O. Box 761, 
S. H. Bowles. 











Wedding Bells 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 











JOHN G. McCULLOUGH, night city 

hall man for the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin, was married recently to 
Miss Delores A. Espher of Philadel- 
phia. 

James H. Coogan, formerly with 
the Shenandoah (Pa.) Evening Her- 
ald news staff, and Miss Margaret 
Walsh were married recently in St. 
Cecelia’s Church, Philadelphia. 


s 

McCRARY IN AIR RAID 

Captain J. R. (Tex) McCrary, who 
was chief editorial writer of the New 
York Mirror before he joined the 
U. S. Army Air Force last year, wrote 
a graphic eyewitness account of a 
Flying Fortress raid on the Hamm 
railway yards in northwestern Ger- 
many for International News Service 
March 7. Assigned to get motion pic- 
tures of big American bombers in 
combat, McCrary gave first aid to a 
gunner in his Fortress who was 
wounded, and then took over his gun 
post. He fired on 17 Nazi planes dur- 
ing a half hour’s fierce fighting which 
followed this incident. 


a 

DISMISS DAMAGE SUIT 

A $50,000 damage action brought 
against New York’s License Com- 
missioner Paul Moss by Triangle Pub- 
lications, Inc., because of the commis- 
sioner’s ban on sale of racing sheets 
on news stands last fall, was dismissed 
March 9 by Supreme Court Justice 
Peter Schmuck. Justice Schmuck 
refused, however, to dismiss the suit 
by Triangle Publications and New 
York Daily Tab, Inc., for a permanent 
injunction to restrain Commissioner 
Moss from enforcing the newsstand 
ban on publications of the plaintiff 
companies. 








These MEN ond WOMEN 
of Bayonne. 


There’s plenty of good-pav 
work for them both to do in 
an industrial and ship-build- 
ing area that, while serving 
an urgent War-time need, 
will be indispensable after- 
wards. 


Buying is great because 
money - earning power is 


Tht > MARKET 










SED MEDIUM 


The busy market is served 
by one newspaper only—The 
Times. And in the very best 
concentrated, easy-to-get-at 
group in the entire State. 
One proof that Bayonne 
can’t be sold from the out- 
side—The Times carried 29 
new National accounts in 42. 


THE 
BAYONNE TIMES 
Bayonne, New Jersey 


Bogner & Martin 
National Representatives 








295 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
14,296 ABC DAILY CIRCULATION 
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FIRST 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
TO WIN THIS AWARD 


For its long record in promoting understand- 
ing among the 21 American Republics, The 
Christian Science Monitor has been honored 
with the Maria Moors Cabot Prize. It is the 
first newspaper in the United States to 
receive this recognition. 


The award was made on December 9, 
1942, by the Trustees of Columbia University 
through the agency of the Columbia Graduate 
School of Journalism. Dr. Godfrey Lowell 
Cabot of Boston, a prominent industrialist, 
established the endowment under which such 
awards have been given since 1939. It con- 
stitutes the only international journalism 
prize—and is a definite recognition of con- 
structive journalism. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A Daily Newspaper for All the Family 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK: 500 FIFTH AVENUF 


OTHER BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Detroit, Miami, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
London, Geneva, Sydney 
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Whats your name for 


the NEW AGE? 


Ambridge Citizen (E) 

Beaver Falls News-Tribune (E) 
Chambersburg Public Opinion (E) 
Chester Times (E) 

Clearfield Progress (E) 

Connellsville Courier (E) 

Hazleton Plain Speaker (E) 

Hazleton Standard-Sentinel (M) 
Jeannette News-Dispatch (E) 
Johnstown Tribune-Democrat (M&E) 
lansdale-North Penn Reporter (E) 
Meadville Tribune-Republican (M&E) 
New Castle News (E) 

Shamokin News-Dispatch (E) 

Towanda Review (M) 

Warren Times-Mirror (E) 


Washington Observer Reporter 
(M&E) 


Waynesboro Record-Herald (E) 
Williamsport Gazette-Bulletin (M) 
Williamsport Sun (E) 


York Dispatch (E) 


THE COOPERATING NEWSPAPERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 





To survive now and be 


ready to go forward 1. Use Them Regularly 
- after Victory ee ; 2. Use Newspoper-type Sopy . 
; : 3. Merchandise the Advertisios 
4. Use Newspapers’ Staffs 


"It will be the Electronics Age,” say the experts. “It will be the 
Light Metals Age,” say some more experts. “It will be the Plastics 
Age,” pronounce others. 


The truth is, it will be the age of all these and more —the most 
magnificent, fantastic age of the new this world has ever known. 


Think of the challenge that is to you. 


You must have better products, new products. You must manu- 
facture more efficiently. And you must sell like you never sold 


before. 


So far as the process of merchandising is concerned, we offer this 
useful suggestion . . . 


Select a test market or a number of test markets right now. In 
them work out a formula of newspaper advertising, displays. 
sampling, etc., that will work for you. Test your formula in 
enough other and varied markets to confirm it. Then, comes the 
New Age, you're set to sell more surely, more successfully. 


Pennsylvania has the pattern of an almost perfect test market. 
Talk to a Pennsylvania newspaper rep today, and you'll see what 
we mean. He can help you. 










Five Ruies for using Newspape 
to increase Net Profits — 








S 4: 


Use All the New 
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2-S YNDICATES 


Herblock Joining 
The Army; Smith 
Draws Cartoon 


Kieran Donates Typewriter 

To Aid Bond Sale... 

Announce New Features 
_ By S. J. MONCHAK 


Herblock, NEA Service's Pulitzer 
Prize-winning cartoonist, will be in- 
ducted into the Army on March 22, 
NEA announced 
this week, and 
Dorman D. 
Smith, who re- 
cently started 
“The Gremlins” 
feature for NEA, 
now is drawing 
the service’s ed- 
itorial cartoon. 
Smith’s first car- 
toon was distrib- 
uted by NEA on 
March 9. 

Herblock, 
whose name is 
Herbert L. Block, is taking the next 
two weeks to close his studio in 
Cleveland and wind up his personal 
affairs. His draft board had previ- 
ously deferred him because of de- 
pendents and to give NEA an oppor- 
tunity to find a satisfactory replace- 
ment. He is 35 and single. 

Herblock joined NEA 10 years ago, 
and soon became recognized as one 
of the country’s top-flight editorial 
cartoonists. He won the Pulitzer 
Prize for the best cartoon in 1941. 

Smith, who worked for NEA during 
the late ’20s, is also a distinguished 
cartoonist. He rejoined NEA a few 
months ago to do “The Gremlins,” 
which will be continued. 














Herblock 


King Has Ross Series 
THE first of a series of 10 daily ar- 
ticles on the experiences of Cor- 
poral Barney Ross of the Marine 
Corps on Guadalcanal appeared in 
newspapers from _ coast - to - coast 
March 7 under the world copyright of 
Kinc Features Synpicate. The series, 
first to appear since the former world 
welterweight boxing champion re- 
turned to the U. S. a hero for his ex- 
ploits in the South Pacific, is by Ross 
as told to George E. Shaffer, Los An- 
geles Examiner staff writer. Ross, 
who was awarded the Edward J. 
Neil Memorial Plaque in absentia 
nearly a month ago while he was still 
in the battle area, received the trophy 
in person March 12 in Madison Square 
Garden ring, New York. 


Dr. Crane Gives You “Attensity” 
DR. GEORGE W. CRANE, who con- 

ducts the “Test Your Horse Sense” 
feature for the Cuicaco TrisuNE-NEwW 
York News SywpicaTe, has coined a 
new word that sounds like it might 
bear repeating. Speaking recently be- 
fore the Georgia Press Institute on 
“What Determines Reader Traffic,” 
Dr. Crane suggested “attensity” as a 
new psychological word for editors to 
consider in evaluating news features 
and pictures from the standpoint of 
intensity of attention. 

Dr. Crane, Northwestern University 
professor of psychology, said that 
news and pictorial material today 
should be judged not only for human 
interest attention, but for how long 
such material can attract the reader’s 
interest. 

Dr. Crane believes magazines offer 
more competition today to newspapers 
than does radio, hence editors should 
strive to give their readers not only 
a newspaper but a “magazine” as well 































from the standpoint of lasting feature 
material. 

Dr. Crane also pointed out it is 
estimated that 15% of the reading 
public is above 65 years of age and 
consequently this group’s eye sight is 
no longer at its best. He suggested, 
therefore, that editors might experi- 
ment with digesting world news set 
in 10-point, two-column measure on 
the front page, for such readers. 

In conserving newsprint, he added, 
editors might well consider revamping 
their front pages, rather than cutting 
out features on the inside pages. 


Kieran Aids Bond Drive 
GENIAL John Kieran is always ready 
to lend a hand to a worthy war 
cause and he’s engaged in a lot of 
activities along that line since we went 
into the fight. Now he’s added an- 
other good deed to his growing list. 
He has donated his prized typewriter 
to help Chicago’s drive for $40,000,000 
in War Bonds to replace the lost 
US.S. Chicago. 

With the veteran machine, the New 
York Sun columnist whose output is 
syndicated nationally by Bett Synp1- 
CATE, included this note: 

“To the owner of a remarkable 
machine: This typewriter was pur- 
chased by me in the autumn of 1915 
and was still giving good service when 
I pounded on it outdoors at the Army- 
Notre Dame football game of 1942 at 
the Yankee Stadium. In the interim 
it went to strange places with me. It 
was abroad with me three times, one 
stretch being between July 14, 1917 
and April 26, 1919, when I was Soldier 
160638 of the American Expeditionary 
Force in France.” 

The typewriter will go to the high- 
est bidder in War Bonds for Kieran’s 
mechanical companion. 


New Columns Offered 

TWO new features for national dis- 
tribution were announced this week 

by the Cuicaco Trisune-NEw YorkK 

News SYNDICATE. 

One, beginning March 15, is “Jimmy 
Jemail, the Inquiring Reporter,” 
which will appear daily under the 
byline of the veteran New York Daily 
News Inquiring Fotographer. Jemail, 
nationally-known photographer-news- 
man who has interviewed more than 
200,000 persons, will select a daily 
question from those submitted and 
will have the question answered by 
whoever the reader requests. Persons 
whose questions are accepted receive 
$5 from Jemail. 

The other feature is a weekly col- 
umn for Saturday use written out of 
Washington by George Dixon, veteran 
Daily News Washington correspond- 
ent, who will pinch-hit for John 
O’Donnell that day. 


Bell Has Radio Feature 
BELL SYNDICATE’S Radio Division 
currently has for sale to newspapers 
and radio stations, a unique new fea- 
ture in phonograph transcription form 
called “Frank Colby and His Words,” 
created by Bell’s columnist and au- 
thority on American speech. 

The records—a series of 13 which 
play for 15 minutes—give the correct 
pronunciation of names and words 
which crop up in conversation from 
time to time. Just as syndicates offer 
samples of the feature for sale, Bell 
now is offering an “audition record” 
to those interested. Unlike the sam- 
ples sent out, however, the records 
must be returned in good condition. 

Another new feature announced by 
Bell this week is “Tricks for Teens” 
by Nancy Pepper, editor of “Calling 
All Girls,” an illustrated column of 
light chit-chat for teen-agers giving 
hints on fashion fads of the jitter- 
bugs. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
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NEW-TIMELY 
F INTERESTING 


122 Newspapers now feature 
“Plane Talk” column (as of March 10) 











PLANE TALK is written to provide your news. 
paper with up-to-the-minute news about aviation 
each week. Information in the column is authentic 
and timely. 


The Observer gives you facts and trends pertain- 
ing to the entire aviation industry. Direct sources 
are Consolidated Aircraft Corp., Vultee Aircraft, 
Inc., The Aviation Corporation, and its divisions 
and subsidiaries. 


All of the material in this column is cleared by 
Sy the Proper authorities and is exclusive to you in 
da your city. The column is set up so that it can be 
4 used either in its entirety or in Part, as you see fit. 





uf; 
Ki For free and exclusive publication rights im 
ys on this interesting and timely once-a-week column o 
: for your newspaper, write to ‘ 
; “i 
5 Public Relations Dept. timoe 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp. rs 
3301 Empire State Bldg., New York, N.Y. 7 
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Carriers Take 
Part in Ration 
Book Contest 


New Orleans Times-Picayune 
And States Boys Working 
For Points 

By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


Coincidental with raising of home 
delivery rates to 20 cents for six days 
and 28 cents for daily and Sunday, 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune and 
New Orleans States inaugurated a 
Newspaper Carriers Ration Book 
Contest, beginning March 1. 

Rules of the contest, as outlined by 
Don W. CoLeMaN, circulation man- 
ager, are unique and timely in view 
of the general rationing program in 
wartime America. Each carrier is 
furnished with a ration book, used in 
obtaining subscriptions. Three ration 
books will be used during the course 
of the contest and carriers are urged 
to get their share of points on or be- 
fore each ration book expiration— 
March 8, 15 and 22. 

Contest Explained 

Every start earns points and every 
stop takes points away, under rules 
of the contest. “Hoarders” are 
warned to be careful. Here’s how the 
contest works: 


Book No. 1 Book No. 2 Book No. 3 
Orders Pts. Orders Pts. Orders Pts. 

1 10 1 10 1 25 

2 15 2 20 2 35 

3 20 3 30 3 45 

4 25 4 40 4 55 

5 30 5 50 5 65 

6 35 6 60 6 75 

7 40 7 70 7 85 

8 45 8 80 8 95 

9 50 9 90 9 105 
10 55 10 100 10 115 
Total 325 550 700 
“Watch those stops—each one takes away 
your highest number of points earned. 
Example—you have completed Book No. 1 on 
Thursday, March 4th—you are ahead of time 
and eligible to start on Book No. 2—“But’’!!! 
You get 3 stops—Orders No. 10—9 and 8 
are “out.” You must secure 3 to replace 
them and an extension granted. 

HOARDERS 

“Held Up Starts Lose 50 Points. N. G. 
Orders loses ration books and disqualifies 


you from the contest.” 


hter-State Program 


HIGHLIGHTS of the program planned 
for the 26th annual meeting of In- 
ter-State Circulation Managers As- 
sociation to be held at the Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, March 21-23, 
were announced this week by Presi- 
dent Harotp R. LinvEen, Johnstown 
(Pa.) Tribune-Democrat. The con- 
vention will open Monday morning, 

ch 22, following a buffet supper 
and directors’ meeting on Sunday eve- 


d ning. 


The opening session will be devoted 
‘o newsprint conservation and supply 
problems with Marr Sutuivan, ICMA 
President and member of the WPB 
Newspaper advisory committee, lead- 
ng the discussion. RaLpH Cowan, 
Toronto Star, past president of ICMA, 
will Present the Canadian angles to 

€ print paper situation. CRANSTON 

ILLIAMS, general manager of ANPA, 
will be the guest speaker at the Mon- 
day luncheon. 

— the Monday afternoon program, 
— W. Sropcut, Philadelphia 

vening Bulletin, will present a 
5 tization of carrier boy War 
tamp sales. CHartes Love, Philadel- 
Phia Bulletin, will speak on “Pigeons 
_— News.” Watter Rauck, Pitts- 
urgh Tress, will lead an open forum 
i icn on circulation problems. 
AMES Brown, Moscow correspondent 
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of International News Service, will be 
banquet speaker. 

D. J. THomas, Scranton (Pa.) Trib- 
une, will lead a roundtable discussion 
Tuesday morning: to be followed by 
the annual business session. 


Thanks Carriers’ Parents 


WALTER ARONOFF, Detroit Times 

circulation director, recently sent a 
letter to the parents of Times carriers, 
thanking them for the outstanding 
service their boys have given in the 
sale of War Bonds and Stamps. The 
letter pointed out that carriers receive 
U. S. Treasury Department awards 
for selling War Stamps. “When this 
war is ended, much of the credit for 
gathering funds to assure victory will 
go to the newspaper boys of America 
who worked so diligently to sell War 
Stamps to their subscribers,” stated 
Aronoff, 


New Distributors’ Paper 


“MIDA,” monthly newspaper of the 
Midwest Independent Distributors 
Association, is being published as a 
clearing house of ideas for circulators 
and distributors as a mutual aid to 
distributors and publishers. The pa- 
per was started at the suggestion of 
Harry Poretr, Waukegan, IIll., dis- 
tributor, who is vice-president of the 
midwest association. H. H. KLein- 
scHmipT, Gary, Ind., is president. 


Announce ICMA Dates 


THE 45th annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Circulation Managers As- 
sociation will be held at the Statler 
Hotel, Cleveland, June 22-24. Unless 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
advises to the contrary, ICMA will go 
through with its annual meeting as 
planned, shaping a convention pro- 
gram in the interests of newspaper 
publishers and the greatest possible 
contribution to the war effort. 


Permits Use of Wire 


AN AMENDMENT to Conservation 

Order M-261 permits the use of wire 
for tying of newspaper bundles. The 
original order of Jan. 25, drastically 
restricted the use of wire for strapping 
purposes of all sorts. The amendment 
of Feb. 4, however, permits the pack- 
ing of such products “as newspapers, 
metal pipes, shingles, wood box parts 
and knocked-down wooden boxes and 
similar commodities in light bundles 
fastened by metal strapping and wire.” 


RAISE RATES 


The two dailies at Memphis, Tenn.— 
the Commercial Appeal and the Press- 
Scimitar—both owned by Scripps- 
Howard and published by the Mem- 
phis Publishing Co.—raised their sub- 
scription price five cents each per 
week on March 1. The Commercial 
Appeal rate was increased from 25 
to 30 cents per week, daily and Sun- 
day, and the Press-Scimitar from 15 
to 20 cents. 

The Mt. Clemens (Mich.) Daily 
Monitor-Leader has announced an in- 
crease in home delivery circulation 
rates to 24 cents weekly. The street 
sale price was increased from 3 to 4 
cents a copy some weeks ago. 


The Los Angeles Examiner has in- 
creased the street-sale price of its 
Sunday issue from 10 to 15 cents. 


POSTPONE MEETING 


The New England Association of 
Circulation Managers’ meeting that 
was to be held March 17 and 18 at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., again has 
been postponed until some time later. 
This meeting was originally to be held 
in January, but so many members in- 
dicated that they would be unable to 
attend at that time, it was postponed, 
and this second postponement was 
called for the same reason. 
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Consolidated Liberator (B-24) long-range bomber 


How to tell the 
big ones 


_ has two big long-range, 4-engine, land-based bombers 
in action against the Axis on today’s global battle fronts. 


One of these huge bombers is the Flying Fortress. The other is 
the Liberator. 


Frequently, in press dispatches, these two 4-engine bombers have 
been identified incorrectly. This is understandable, since both of 
them are designed for the same type of bombing missions, and 
both have turned in a magnificent record for successful precision 
daylight bombing raids — from New Guinea to Kiska, from 
Burma to Berlin, and from Lorient to Tunis. 


Although exact flying range, speed, ceiling, bomb-load, and 
armament of these two long-range bombers cannot be given, 
there is one distinguishing feature which permits easy iden- 


tification: 


The Axis has learned that these two long-range American 
bombers are perhaps the most formidable aerial weapons the 
world has ever seen. 


* * * 


When the plane is in flight, look at the rudder. The 
Consolidated Liberator has a double tail: 


The Flying Fortress has a single long sweeping dorsal 
fin and rudder, like this... 


This message is addressed to the editors of America in the inter- 
ests of accuracy in reporting the exploits of both the Flying 
Fortress and the Liberator. Correct identification will provide an 
added incentive to the hundreds of thousands of U.S. aircraft 
workers who build these two great American bombers. 


ONSOLIDATED 
AIRCRAFT CORP. 


San Diego, California - Fort Worth, Texas + Tucson, Arizona 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


Designers and builders of the Liberator — Coronado — 
Catalina — Liberator Express 







































































FOUR FREEDOMS are not ALL 


FREEDOM means more than being free to speak 
openly, to worship as one will, with food assured, 
and fearing no man. 

FREEDOM is a living, growing aspiration in men’s 
souls. It must continue to grow, else it withers. 
FREEDOM in America has been growing for more 
than five generations. With each generation the 
growing light in men’s minds has revealed new 
freedoms our forefathers never dreamed of: 


Freedom from barriers of distance and of time 
—an entire nation on wheels; miracle machines 
that speed information to metal, to paper, to 
minds; remote hamlets linked by telephone and 
radio; freedom from many old drudgeries that 
electricity now performs for us; the freedoms of 
a multitude of comforts and conveniences; and 
of better health. 


All this has come about in a nation dedicated to 
the divine concept of the equality of man, and 


under the blazing light of complete freedom of 
speech and the press—the only illumination in 
which minds can grow in knowledge and vision. 


Here a scant six per cent of humankind, with no 
greater gifts than others, has progressed so far 
toward many freedoms that the path followed 
and the results are an inspiration to hopeful 
peoples everywhere. 


The way is not easy. It is narrow. It is sometimes 
rough. Other paths beckon alluringly. as seem- 
ing shortcuts. 


But in mankind's halting progress through the 
ages many paths have been explored before. If 
now in uncertainty we change paths we will slow 
up progress and confuse those whose eyes are on 
us. By further smoothing of the proved path we 
can continue to inspire earnest men everywhere 
to follow the way that already has led one nation 
so far toward the better and happier life for all. 


+ INTERTYPE + 


Ninth of a series of messages on the Freedom of the Press by IntExtyPe, Brooklyn 
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Indicates More Restrictions 


WPB Mechanical Consultant Discusses Newsprint Conservation, 
Salvage, and Amendments to Graphic Arts Machinery Order L-226 


= 
Following is the text of an address 
delivered by Leon A. Link, News- 
paper Mechanical Consultant of the 

WPB, before the convention last 

month of the Ohio Newspaper 

Association in Columbus. 

= 

SECURING supplies for newspaper 

operation is causing much more con- 
tern today than was evident six 
months ago. It would be most 
jleasant, if as a representative of the 
War Production Board I could author- 
itatively tell you, that because news- 
yapers are so essential to our war ef- 
fort, they will have no difficulty in 
wontinuing operation as usual. That I 
tan not say. I am sure that most of 
you are aware of that situation, be- 
vause you are beginning to feel the 
lightening of supplies. You know of 
sme, and probably of all restrictions 
the War Production Board has found 
necessary to impose upon the printing 
ind publishing business. 

There is no improvement of condi- 
tions in sight. Im fact indications are 
upplies used by newspapers will be 
further restricted. Several months 
go, through the various publicity 
wurces of the industry, we warned 
you that present conditions were ap- 
woaching. Today let me again say to 
you, indications are further restric- 
ions will come. We will do well to 
ook that problem squarely in the face. 

Enormous Supply Problem 

It is not necessary to take the time 
of newspaper men and women to dis- 
‘uss the enormous supply problem that 
wnfronts this nation. It certainly is 
tot necessary to engage in an attempt 
it oratory to try to impress you with 
the necessity of bringing victory at 
he earliest possible date. The news- 
tapers—your newspaper—has done a 
wood job in presenting those facts to 
he people in your community and to 
the people of the nation. I hope that 
none of us are neglecting to read that 
nformative material printed in our 
own newspapers. We must hear and 
we should understand that echo, as 
ur own printed words bounce back 
0 us. 

I fully appreciate that you may not 
2% interested in my opinion regarding 
the situation that now confronts us. 
on the other hand I do believe you are 
vitally interested in the viewpoint of 
he people who are formulating the 
wlicies of the War Production Board. 
[know no better way to acquaint you 
with the policy that applies to news- 
papers than to quote Mr. Donald Nel- 
son, who in a recent speech at Phila- 
delphia put it this way: 

“We fully appreciate that the press 
an institution as well as an industry 
~an institution which is absolutely 
sssential in a democratic community, 
especially so in time of war but not- 
withstanding our appreciation of that 


fact, we have had to curtail the news- 
papers’ use of vital material—solely 
and simply because the needs of our 
armed forces must come first.” 

You have there the opinion of the 
head of the War Production Board. 
Let me assure you that every man in 
the Printing and Publishing Division 
of the War Production Board places 
the requirements of our fighting forces 
first. When that job is taken care of, 
then we next turn our attention to 
supplies necessary to the industry. As 
important as newspapers are, the re- 
quirements of those who are fighting 
to bring victory to us, are much more 
important at the present time. 

Felt Pinch Recently 

It has been more than 14 months 
since Pearl Harbor—since the time we 
were all so dramatically shocked one 
Sunday afternoon when we heard re- 
ports of the treacherous attack on our 
people and our possessions there. Dur- 
ing those 14 months, requirements for 
the armed forces have increased and 
requirements of lend-lease have like- 
wise increased. Notwithstanding those 
needs, thus far, newspapers have 
been able to get the things necessary 
to continue operation. It is just re- 


cently you have begun to feel the 
pinch. I know well, there have been 
times it was not easy for the men who 
have been looking after your prob- 
lems in the War Production Board at 
Washington, to secure allocation of 
some of those things. I want to say 
in their behalf, while the winning of 
the war is their number one concern, 
they still have the desire, and are ex- 
erting their best efforts, to secure for 
you the things newspapers need. I 
want to repeat, you are not going to 
get all you would like to have. How 
well we all meet this situation is going 
to depend to a great extent upon how 
well you, and the people employed in 
your newspaper plant, cooperate to 
conserve all the materials that may be 
made available to you. 


I am sure you know, that one of the 
most able newspaper men in the na- 
tion, is at the head of the Printing 
and Publishing Division of the War 
Production Board, W. G. Chandler, of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers. A 
little more than a month ago Matt 
Sullivan, president of the Circulation 
Managers Association and circulation 
director of the Gannett Newspapers, 
joined our section as circulation spe- 


cialist. J. A. Grant, chief of the News- 
paper Section, came to our division 
from the Paper and Pulp Division. He 
is one of the best posted men in the 
country regarding print paper and is 
devoting most of his time to that prob- 
lem. 

I want to suggest that more paper 
might be saved in the operation of 
many of your press rooms, in the me- 
dium and larger papers, if you really 
make it your business to see that these 
savings are made. I am not implying 
that you have not tried. I am sug- 
gesting that a little more effort might 
make for additional savings. There 
are plants that are running unbal- 
anced sections, causing the use of 
angle-bars in making press runs. In 
nearly every instance the use of angle- 
bars increases waste. Maybe you 
could plan your paper so that these 
runs could be eliminated. If you're 
getting over-runs in your press room, 
possibly a little better cooperation be- 
tween the press room and the mail 
room would reduce that waste. It 
might be worth while to some of you 
publishers, if you would go down to 
the tracks some day and see the cars 

(Continued on page 34) 





3 Chicago Dailies Cut Paper Use 4° by 


Changing fo 12-Em Columns 
Tribune, Sun and Daily News Thus Able 


To Reduce Roll Widths 


WITH a saving of more than 4% in 

newsprint, three Chicago newspapers 
will change from 1212 to 12-em col- 
umns later. this month. Beginning 
March 22, the Chicago Daily News 
and Chicago Sun will start publishing 
with 12-em columns and on March 30 
the Chicago Tribune will change over 
to the narrower column as a news- 
print conservation measure. 

Indenting Type Slug 

The change is not a radical one in 
that many newspapers, particularly in 
the metropolitan field, have already 
standardized on 12-em column width. 
Consequently, most national advertis- 
ing copy has been prepared to meet 
with such column measurements. The 
saving of 42 em per column on a 
standard eight-column paper results 
in a page approximately 2/3 of an inch 
narrower in width, with a subsequent 
saving in newsprint. The page length 
remains the same. 

The Daily News and Sun will use 
four-point column rules and a one- 
point indent on the type slug so as 
to give a six-point effect. The News 
and Sun will change from 70-inch to 
6634-inch newsprint rolls. All nec- 
essary changes in the mechanical de- 
partments will be completed so that 


after the Sunday Sun of March 21 is 
off the presses, the changeover will 
be made effective with the March 22 
editions of the News and Sun, printed 
in the Daily News plant. 

Climaxing four months of planning, 
preparation and labor, the Tribune 
will complete its changeover between 
the morning of March 28 and late af- 
ternoon, March 29, when all must be 
in readiness for the Tribune to make 
its debut in new 12-em dress. The 
Tribune will continue to use six-point 
column rules and will utilize 67!2-inch 
newsprint rolls instead of the present 
71-inch paper. The printed page size 
will shrink from 1613/16 inches in 
width to 1513/16 inches. 

Some idea of the amount of detail 
involved from a mechanical stand- 
point in making the change was ex- 
plained as follows: 

At the Tribune, the job entails in- 
stallation of new liners on all type- 
setting machines used on the news 
side, in order to cast 12-em slugs in- 
stead of 1242 ems. Rehabilitation of 
some 125 composing room chases, re- 
quiring the insertion of fill-in pieces 
on the side sticks, new screw holes in 
chases, and cutting down and regroov- 
ing of footsticks to conform to the new 
12-em size. Remaking of all standing 


heads, logotypes and mastheads to 
conform. 

Other mechanical changes include 
reduction in size of the steel bases 
used in the engraving room for 
mounting cuts for picture pages; in- 
stallation of new vacuum screens in 
the Sta-Hi mat formers in the stereo- 
type department; readjustment of the 
saws in the Autoplate machines and 
of the end knives in the plate shavers; 
installation of new mat clips in the 
Autoplate machines. 

Changes on Presses 

Biggest job of all was encountered 
in the Tribune pressroom, where for 
four months workers have been mak- 
ing ready for the final changes which 
must be made by March 29. These 
changes include: cutting the formers, 
relocating rings on nipping rollers; re- 
locating grooves in slitter rollers; relo- 
cating pins on folding cylinders; install 
new properly grooved rubber rollers in 
the color printing units and—the big- 
gest job of all—rearranging some 8,000 
plate lock-up clips on the plate cyl- 
inders. 

Despite the tremendous volume of 
work involved, only a_ negligible 
amount of new material will be re- 
quired to make the changeover at the 
Tribune. For instance, instead of in- 
stalling new cylinders in the Auto- 
plate machines, a size of cast will be 
adopted which will require only a 
readjustment of the saws. 

Similar mechanical changes are be- 
ing made at the Daily News plant, 
it was explained, so that the News 
and Sun will be ready for the quick 
change that will take place on Sun- 
day, March 21. 
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Front pages of the Los Angeles Times revealing salient features in its new typo- 
graphical dress. The old style is on the left with the new style at the right. A change 
to non-condensed heads provided a saving in depth, as did refinement of banks. 


LOS ANGELES, March i—The Los 

Angeles Times Feb. 19 appeared in 
a new typographical dress which, it is 
estimated, effects a saving of 7 to 8% 
in space wholly through rearrange- 
ment of type. 

This saving was effected after anal- 
ysis of space factors in the various 
scheduled heads which resulted in the 
following broad changes: Condensed- 
type heads were replaced with non- 
condensed faces, effecting a vertical 
saving in space without loss of display 
value; decks were eliminated from 
about half of the heads including all 


of less than top-of-page value; the 
quantity of subheads used in body 
matter was reduced one-third; jump 
heads were shortened. 

Pictures of contributors were elim- 
inated from standing feature heads 
and these heads were standardized in 
a bold script type throughout the pa- 
per to compensate for the lost empha- 
sis value of the pictures. 

Much space was saved by use of a 
two-column folio (three-column on 
the 9-column classified pages). 

In addition to these head-type 
changes two alterations were made to 
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Two inside pages of the Los Angeles Times showing the change in style and makeup, 
with the old page five left, and the new page three right. Difference may be seen 
in the change of folio line, size of two column and single column heads and underlines, 


enhance the legibility and appearance 
of the pages. Six-point-base column 
rules are being used instead of 4- 
point; and interesting shorts are 
played up in heavily-indented panels 
to make pages look newsier. 

The new schedule affords makeup 
men an even greater variety of heads 
than before with the greater part of 
the space saving effected in the larg- 
est and smallest heads. 

All news heads of 36-point size and 
greater are 20th Century Gothic, bold 
and medium. News heads of 30 points 
and less are metromedium with ex- 



























ception of two sizes of Urbar light 
condensed. Women’s sections and 
drama section heads are handled in 
the Memphis family. 

The Times’ new typography was 
designed by Gilbert P. Farrar, news- 
paper designer, who six years ago 
lifted the face of the Times, typo- 
graphically speaking, and set a stand- 
ard which many other newspapers of 
the country followed. Although the 
new schedule actually compresses the 
format, it produces a page that ap- 
pears big and newsy and which is 
very easy to read. 





Offers New Formula 
For Etching Engravings 


F. L. Yeager, Indianapolis, 
Experiments with Hydrochloric 
Base and Little Nitric Acid 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., March 1—Ex- 
periments which may lead to a new 
successful formula for an _ etching 
bath with a minimum nitric acid con- 
tent have been conducted by F. L. 
Yeager, production manager of the 
Indianapolis Star. 

The substitute formula already has 
demonstrated its effectiveness as an 
etching bath; cuts of an even greater 
depth than those produced with the 
standard nitric acid etching practice 
have been produced with it. 

Experiments thus far made are not 
final, Mr. Yeager said, and consider- 
able work is yet to be done before 
the formula can be recommended, be- 
cause there is some question as to its 
safety. There is also possibility that 
its use might result in serious damage 
to the metal parts of etching machines. 

Warns on Its Use 


Persons unfamiliar with the chem- 
icals used and their re-actions should, 
under no circumstances, attempt to 
compound the formula. 

Mr. Yeager urged that no one at- 
tempt to use the substitute formula 
without first making tests to deter- 
mine whether or not its use would 
damage the particular type of etch- 
ing machine used in his plant. 

To determine the effect of the sub- 
stitute formula on stainless steel a 
small piece of stainless steel four 
inches square and painted on the re- 
verse with asphaltum was immersed 
in the formula. The result was that 
the substitute formula attacked the 
steel as well as loosening or removing 
the asphaltum resist. The formula 


might be weakened enough, however, 
to eliminate this fault and still give 
satisfactory results in etching zinc. 
This has not as yet been tried. 

The successful experimental cuts 
were etched in a small enamel tray. 

As the experiments now stand there 
is no way to determine how soon the 
formula might become exhausted, Mr. 
Yeager said. It may develop that it 
will not last so long as nitric acid 
baths, or it may prove to last as long, 
or even longer. 

Formula for Bath 

For the test in the enamel tray the 
etching bath used was as follows: 
Hydrochloric (muriatic) 


BE rc lenkcekcce we eGte 10 ounces 
oe  Beerareenee 21% ounces 
EE acinsamewsdeocemawnn 40 ounces 


For the sake of safety, the water 
should be mixed with either one of 
the acids first; the two acids should 
not be mixed together without the 
water. 

For any one who wishes to experi- 
ment to obtain a bath based on this 
formula, but sufficiently weak not to 
attack stainless steel, it is pointed out 
that hydrochloric acid is contained in 
most formulas for etching stainless 
steel. In those formulas it is about 
one part out of three. The substitute 
etching formula given above is rough- 
ly only one part out of five. Any one 
wanting to weaken the formula, there- 
fore, should keep the above in mind, 
and either add more water and if too 
weak then for zinc etching, increase 
the nitric acid content, not the hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Mr. Yeager’s early experiments with 
the formula produced a bath which 
etched rapidly enough that it ap- 
peared it might be weakened by the 
addition of more water and still be 
effective in etching zinc. 

As a final word of warning, since 
the whole formula is still experi- 
mental, Mr. Yeager said that partic- 
ular emphasis should be placed on 
possibility of damage to the metal 


parts of etching machines—parts 
which under wartime conditions are 
often extremely difficult or impossible 
to obtain. 


WLB Referee Denies 
Cleveland Increase 


Grants One Week Vacation 
With Pay to Printers . . . Work- 
ing Conditions Unchanged 


In a decision dated Feb. 6, anc re- 
ceived Feb. 22, Ralph B. Spence, War 
Labor Board referee, denied in full 
printers’ request for a wage increase 
in Cleveland, granted one week’s 
vacation with pay and left unchanged 
the three working conditions in which 
a change was requested by the pub- 
lishers. 

The case was certified to the War 
Labor Board upon request of the 
union under date of Nov. 27, 1942, be- 
ing the first newspaper printing trades 
case to be certified to the board. 

Union Asked Increase 

The union requested a 742% wage 
increase to bring the total increase 
since Jan. 1, 1941, to 15%, a 742% wage 
increase having been granted by an 
arbitrator in 1941. Principal reasons 
advanced by the referee in rejecting 
the demand was the favorable com- 
parison of the present scale with other 
of the leading cities, and the fact that 
a wage increase would “add to the 
pressure for more wage increases” by 
the other crafts which have received 
a smaller increase than the printers 
since Jan. 1, 1941. 

The union sought two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay, and the _ referee 
awarded one, adding that in normal 
times he would have granted two 
weeks’ vacation without hesitation, in 


view of the showing that a majority 
of the leading cities already receive 
two weeks’ vacation. The publishers 
offered the union in conciliation two 
weeks’ vacation with pay on a two- 
year contract, which offer was re- 
jected because no wage increase was 
offered. 

The three working conditions sought 
by the publishers were: (1) A stand- 
ard of competency. (2) Elimination 
of a day lobster shift provision. (3) 
Inclusion of a 1,000-hour clause. 

The arbitrator declined to rule on 
the second and third points, and held 
that the competency standard was a 
matter which should be left to the 
parties to work out themselves. 

The union has filed an exception on 
the wages and vacation provisions and 
the publishers have filed exception on 
working conditions. The case has 
been referred to the newspaper panel 
in Chicago for consideration next 
week. 


Goggin Joins Morley 


Represents Mat Manufacturer in 
Middle Western States 


Joe Goggin, formerly associated 
with two other stereotype mat manu- 
facturers recently has been appointed 
to represent the Morley Company, of 
Portsmouth, N. H. to represent them 
in the middle western states, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

He is an active member of the Chi- 
cago Stereotypers Union Local No. 4, 
IS&EU. Formerly, he was a member 
of the New York City Stereotypers 
Local No. 1; Detroit Stereotypers Local 
No. 9; Cleveland Stereotypers Lo 
No. 22; Los Angeles Stereotypers 
Local No. 58 among other locals of 
the International Electrotypers & 
Stereotypers Union. 

His sales career with stereotype 
mats began in 1928. He is the author 
of the Manual of Stereotyping. 
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This pictorial report to the people of the news- 
paper world shows some of the types of war 
equipment to which the “‘World’s Largest Print- 
ing Press Plant’ is devoting all its production 
facilities, with the exception of the limited: 
capacity reserved to minister to the wartime 
needs of printers and publishers. 
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Tritone Engravings Produce 
Benday Line Cuts in 3 Tones 


New Process Eliminates Laying of Benday by Artist 
And Is Produced by Photo-Mechanical Means 


By G. ELLIS MOTT 


MANPOWER-SHORT newspaper art 

departments and advertising agen- 
cies will be interested in the newest 
thing in photo-engraving announced 
this month: it is called Tritone. A dis- 
tinctly different type of printing plate, 
it reproduces a picture in three tones 


the background of the photo was made 
indistinct. 

As can be seen from the illustrations 
on this page, the Tritone is a Benday 
line cut in three tones: two of these 
are incorporated in the cut as printing 
surfaces and the third is produced by 





Tritone of the same photograph. Note that the face is a perfect reproduction of the 


woman's face, impossible by an artist. 
with Tritone. This novel effect 


without the necessity for any art 
work, quite like any advertising artist 
might do. 

Leroy F. Dyer, proprietor of the 
Wellesley Engravers of Wellesley, 
Mass., developed the new type of 
printing plate some time ago, but a 
recent wartime job brought it into the 
light and the inventor plans to make 
it available to the trade. It seems that 
a New England shipyard wanted to 
have a printed program for a special 
ship launching and the printer was 
stumped to get a good cover illustra- 
tion for the antique-finish stock. He 
mentioned it to Dyer who produced 
a Tritone of a launching picture which 
met the printer’s demand for some- 
thing different and “arty” and at the 
same time passed the censors because 


No art work or Benday tint laying is involved 


is cheaper than usual methods. 


the paper itself in the non-printing 
areas of the plate. The Tritone process 
eliminates laying of Benday by an ar- 
tist or engraver. In the case of a 
Tritone plate it is produced directly 
from continuous-tone copy (the orig- 
inal photograph) by photo-mechanical 
means. All the costly intermediate 
operations of drawing line copy and 
tint-laying are eliminated and an en- 
tirely new and strikingly different re- 
sult is obtained which retains the 
form and semblance of the original 
with photographic precision. All the 
various Benday tints may be used. 
“To produce a type of picture for 
advertising, illustrative, decorative or 
other purposes where an artistic, 
novel, distinctive and pleasing effect 
resembling Benday line drawings, re- 
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1943 ANPA MECHANICAL MEETING POSTPONED 


ON account of war conditions and the uncertainty of attendance, the 


American Newspaper Publishers 


Association has decided to postpone 


the annual Mechanical Conference which was scheduled to be held in 


Cleveland, Ohio, on June 7-8-9. 


In its place a conference without persona] 


attendance by newspaper mechanical executives will be conducted by mail. 
The plan is for the Mechanical Committee to meet at an early date to work 
out the details of collecting information by mail and then present it to the 


membership through a series of mechanical bulletins. 


Particular stress wil] 


be laid upon current problems resulting from the war and the various 


government orders. 





sults from purely photographic oper- 
ations, thus retaining far greater fi- 
delity to the original at considerable 
less cost than would be possible by 
using artist’s drawings’—that’s what 
the inventor’s patent application says 
is his object. 

Developed in the plant of the 
Wellesley Engravers, Tritone will be 
made available to the trade as soon as 
arrangements can be completed. Li- 
censes will be granted to photo-en- 
gravers and engraving departments of 
newspapers desiring to produce Tri- 
tone plates in their own plants. Ac- 
cording to the inventor, a condition 
of the license will be the requirement 
that workmanship be of high quality 
and that the trademark appear on each 
plate to protect users and licensees 
against infringement. 

Sets Off Main Subject 

Since the process is just now being 
used to any great extent the various 
ways in which it can be used are only 
slowly making themselves known. It 
has been used to make headings to ar- 
ticles where art was previously re- 
quired. 

Due to the fact that some of the 
details in a photo are dropped out in 
the process, a Tritone print is not 
cluttered up with extraneous details 
and the main subject is set off that 
much more prominently. Such details 
as people’s faces are easily reproduced 
mechanically by this process, which 
does away with that difficult job by an 
artist. 

Although details as to method and 
equipment used in the making of Tri- 
tone cuts are not available at this time, 
the inventor has revealed that no new 
or special equipment will be neces- 
sary to make Tritone Benday line 
cuts. It is said that the process will 
not be expensive 

It understood that no double 
printing is envolved and the plate is 
made from a single final negative. The 
highlights drop out completely, about 
the same as a regular line cut results. 
However, some details are lost or 
made indistinct leaving the main ob- 
ject in the photograph in strong re- 
lief against the less important details. 
If it is desirable to bring the principle 
object in a photograph being made 
into a Tritone into stronger lines in the 
final cut, a small amount of art work 
would accomplish this by strengthen- 
ing the outline before the negative is 
made. 


1S 


Art Work Eliminated 

In the preparation of newspaper ad- 
vertising copy a picture of the prod- 
uct can easily be converted to a Ben- 
day line cut (Tritone) by purely 
photo-mechanical methods. In this 
way a newspaper with Tritone process 
installed could make the entire ad in 
the plant, since tint-laying and art- 
work by an artist would not be nec- 
essary. And too, such detail as faces 
are more accurately reproduced by 
this method since it is a mechanical 
reproduction of the original, and faces 
appear to have the same expression. 

In a subsequent issue we will go 
into the details of making a Tritone: 
procedure and equipment. It appears 
that any newspaper engraving depart- 
ment is equipped to make these plates, 
thus providing advertisers with one 
more service to make advertising 
copy better. 


Oldest ITU Member Dies 


Boston, Mass., March 9—R. Wesley 
Ackerman, 94, oldest member of the 
International Typographical Union in 
the U. S. and Canada, died March 7 at 
his home in Melrose, Mass. He was 
born in Schoharie, N. Y., on Dec. |, 
1848. At an early age he went to 
work for his father Cornelius Acker- 
man who published a trade paper at 
West Wynfield, N. Y. He worked in 
Utica and Syracuse, N. Y., and while 
at Utica he became a member of the 
typographical union in 1878. Later he 
succeeded his father as publisher and 
he also published the Mercury at 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. He came to 
the Boston Globe in November, 1883, 
and worked steadily for 50 years, 
When he was 75 years old in 1928 he 
was given a testimonial by his Globe 
co-workers in the composing room, 
where he was then actively engaged. 
Last August when Mr. Ackerman be- 
came the oldest “typo” in this country 
and likewise the oldest pensioner of 
the ITU he was given a reception at 
the Hotel Bradford here. He was 
presented an engrossed resolution by 
the union for his record as a long 
standing member. 


Postpone Meeting 


Cuartortte, N. C., March 1—The ex- 
ecutive committee of the Virginia- 
Carolinas Typographical Conference 
has decided that the annual conven- 
tion, originally scheduled for May 22 
to 23 in Columbia, S. C., should be 
postponed to a date to be determined 
later. Columbia will be the site of 


the meeting when it is held. 
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It's Not Necessary to Sacrifice 
Good Typography fo Save Paper 


Dan Smith, Chairman of Inland's Typographic Contest 
Judges, Says Papers Have Stepped Up Visual Appearance 


IT IS NOT necessary to sacrifice good 

typography in order to save space 
under newsprint conservation, Dan 
Smith, art director of Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx and chairman of the judges 
committee in the fourth annual In- 
land Daily Press Association typo- 


graphic contest, told Inlanders re- 





President A. C. Hudnutt, Elyria (O.) Chronicle-Telegram, presenting Sigma Delta Chi 


“Another way in which reader in- 
terest could be sustained, and which 
would give an opportunity for get- 
ting the readers into the story quickly, 
would be to use ten-point ‘leads’ dou- 
ble leaded, to give a ‘brief’ of the story 
at an easy reading flow instead of so 
many broken up deck heads. 





trophies to winners in the Inland Daily Press Associetion's fourth annual typography: 


contest. 


Left to right: President Hudnutt; W. F. Russell, Iron Mountain (Mich.) News, 


Class B winner; Miss Betty Davies, Rhinelander (Wis.) News, Class A; Roy Palmer, 
representing Howard W. Blakely, Rochester (Minn.) Post-Bulletin, Class C; and Joe 
Bunting, Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph, Class D. 


cently in making the report for the 
judges. 

The increased use of caps and lower 
case headings was cited by Mr. Smith. 
“Use of upper and lower case head- 
lines makes for two definite improve- 
ments,” he said. “It increases the 
legibility and it has saved space, and 
as a result one is able to pack more 
story (better phraseology) into deck 
headings by the increased character 
count.” . 

San-Serif Faces Popular 

Commenting on the definite “step- 
ping up” in the visual appearance of 
newspapers entered in the Inland con- 
test, Mr. Smith pointed out ways in 
which papers can save white space, 
yet make their pages more inviting to 
the eye. He stated in part: 

“You will note in the papers on dis- 
play that most of them use San-Serif 
faces. The ratio is about 75% to 25% 
old style or Bodoni. The San-Serif 
seems to give a better color distribu- 
tion and legibility. 

“As I have said before, it also ‘packs’ 
better and increases the character 
count. However, old style type faces 
can still be well handled. At this 
point I would like to have you note 
this paper . . . the Iron Mountain 
(Mich.) News. Bodoni is a partic- 
ularly good face to use due to the 
inter-locking of characters and the 
increased character count as com- 
pared with other old style faces, or 
rather I should say, as compared with 
other Serif faces. 

“Now let us go into what changes 
have been made to save space in con- 
forming with the WPB ruling on a 
10% cut in paper. 

“There is much less emphasis on 
banner _ headlines. Instead, 
seems to be an increased use of ‘spread 
heads,’ with a three or four-column 
carry. 
decks. 

“One paper even went to the ex- 
treme of using only single deck head- 
ings as illustrated by the Richmond 
(Ind.) Palladium Item. 


there | 


Another change is simplified | 


‘This does several things, mainly 
giving a much cleaner page, better 
organization, and improved eye-appeal 
from a standpoint of locating the most 
important items in relation to their 
national importance or reader-inter- 
est, through much less eye-confusion. 

“Other ways of making savings can 
be brought about by .. . first of all 

. closer editing of stories. Secondly, 
the use of eight or ten-point bold of 
the body type for subheads .. . used 
in caps and lower case form .. . in- 
stead of all capitals. 

“This gives a greater chance for 
‘wordier’ and ‘meatier’ subheads— 
and, although the saving is small, it 
does save linage . . . and under present 


circumstances, every small amount 
counts. 
“In closing, I want to point out 


what, in my opinion, is one of the 
most intelligent services rendered to 
advertisers .. . and that is, good taste 


and fine typography in newspapers 
‘run-of-the-mine’ set-ups. 

“T call your attention to the Roches- 
ter (Minn.) Post-Bulletin. One of the 
outstanding ads was that of C. F. 
Massey. It is clean... inviting... 
and an intelligently organized ad. It’s 
an invitation to the reader to look 
this ad over ... and believe me... 
he or she, as the case might be... 
is the one to please. 

“Not only that, it gives a real service 
to the local merchant buying the 
space ... and inasmuch as this is the 
greatest source of income for the 
newspaper . . . this builds increased 
results for the merchant, and certainly 
increased advertising linage for the 
paper. 

White Space Important 

“The amount of white space used 
and the distribution of the white space, 
the style of type—all of these are im- 
portant factors in this ad. These ads 
are well ordered, convincing, and have 
certainly raised the tone of this com- 
pany’s advertising. 

“In fact. one of the very pleasant 
surprises I had was when I opened 
this paper and noticed the ad of a 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx dealer 
O’Connor’s ... . for one of our most 
difficult problems at Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx is to get local advertisers to 
use white space, to organize their ads 
in an orderly manner, and to get as 
nice set-ups as O’Connor’s. 

“We have spent thousands and 
thousands of dollars in special news 
and mat services to achieve just the 
effect we want for our dealers in ad- 
vertising Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
clothes. 

“This is necessary because most 
small newspapers don’t use taste... 
or don’t have the time . . . to put to- 
gether attractive ads. 

“If we could find a few more papers 
that would put the thought into their 
type setting of ads that the Rochester 
Post-Bulletin does ... I am certain it 
would result in a large saving for 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx and like organ- | 


izations . . . and certainly lighten the 
load of my job considerably. 

“I say ... orchids to the Rochester 
Post Bulletin . . . who I feel had the 


all-around best newspaper in the con- 


test, regardless of classification.” 


Typesetfer Is 80 

George G. Hall observed his 80th 
birthday this week by operating a 
typesetting machine in the composing 
room of the Boston Herald as he has 
for the past 20 years. He was pre- 
sented with a pipe, tobacco 
gift of cash by his associates. 


“BUT | WANT TO SEE THE ONE 
SHOWN IN THE ADVERTISEMENT” 
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Certified Mats, made in the U 5 A 


| CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. P, N. Y., N. Y. | 


For dependable stereotyping, rely on 


Advertising illustration can be so 
mpellingly attractive that shoppers 


ant to see pictured articles — and 


none other. ... 4 As a rule, it requires 


excellent photographs, skillful engrav- 


g and a mat, like Certified, to pre- 


rve the gradations of the original 


plate. 


rtified field men are always available for 
consultation on mat questions. 


and a | 
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WPB Must Okay Plant 
Construction Over $200 


WasuHIncTon, Feb. 23—Newspaper 
plant construction is not essential to 
the war program at this time and any 
work of that type that involves an 
outlay in excess of $200 must first be 
sanctioned by the War Production 
Board, it has been decreed. 

The order is not an absolute barrier 
against new building, or replacement 
of facilities destroyed by fire or other 
causes, it was pointed out. The object 
is to effect a greater control over the 
use of needed materials by placing 
WPB in immediate touch with all such 
usage. 

The former limitation was $5,000; 
therefore the change does not result 
in altering the basic policy, but rather 
tightens the control and further limits 
the amount to be spent without pre- 
liminary approval. 


Opens New Plant 


Naueatuck, Conn., March 8—“Open 
house” celebrating the opening of its 
new plant and offices was held Mon- 
day and Tuesday nights last week by 
the Naugatuck Daily News. Employes 
headed by Rudolph M. Hennick, pub- 
lisher, welcomed the public and ex- 
plained operations of each depart- 
ment. 

The Daily News recently moved to 
the plant on Church Street, the busi- 
ness center of the town, from the 
quarters it had occupied for the past 
33 years. The business, editorial and 
composing rooms are on the first floor 
of the building and the stereotyping, 
press, circulation and job departments 
are in the basement. 





Efforts of reporters, edi- 
tors, correspondents and 
advertisers are wasted if 
you aren't publishing a 
readers 


newspaper your 


respect. They won't re- 
spect a poorly printed 
newspaper regardless of 
the content. Give your 
subscribers a newspaper 
they will want to read— 
a newspaper they will 
gladly pay 4 cents for. 
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Link Indicates 
More Restrictions 


continued from page 29 





unloaded, follow the truck to your 
plant and witness the unloading of the 
paper. Are you sure that your opera- 
tion in that respect is so good no ad- 
ditional waste is being caused. 

Every time you waste an extra 
pound of paper it means that there are 
three less 24-page papers that can be 
distributed to the reader. This fig- 
ure varies a little, depending upon the 
cutoff of the paper. When additional 
restrictions become effective this sav- 
ing becomes more important. 

Many of the larger newspapers have 
made substantial savings of print 
paper during the past several years 
by reducing the width of their pages. 
Several are now in the process of 
making that change. The same thing 
has been accomplished by numerous 
smaller papers, however there are still 
a number that are using the wide col- 
umn and unnecessarily wide rolls. 
This change presents some mechanical 
problems in the press rooms and 
stereotype departments of the larger 
and medium size papers, but in no 
case, so far as we know, have they 
been unable to accomplish the change. 

It seems that there is an opportunity 
for paper saving in many smaller daily 
and weekly papers, if the same thing 
could be done. Certainly there would 
be advantages if weekly papers and 
the smaller dailies were standardized 
on 12-em columns. If you are using 
a wider column I suggest that you ex- 
plore the possibilities of making this 
saving in your plant. 

Cut Down Margins 

Many smaller papers contain wider 
margins than are necessary. I know 
there must be sufficient margin for 
grippers and I believe I know some- 
thing about the necessary mechanical 
changes involved in reducing these 
margins and in reducing the width of 
columns. Sometimes the greatest ob- 
stacle in accomplishing these things 
may be the fact that you have just not 
decided to do it. It may be that some 
of the papers who have made these 
changes, did not do so, because they 
preferred the appearance of the nar- 
rower columns and narrower margins. 
Regardless of that, they did make the 
savings of paper. We know of no 
newspaper that has received special 
consideration in the making of typo- 
graphical awards because they con- 
tained 13-em columns. On the other 
hand we do know of a number of fine 
appearing newspapers that have re- 
ceived special recognition upon their 
appearance, all of which were 12-em 
column newspapers. 

It seems there is also an opportunity 
to make paper saving in the operation 
of your job departments in the smaller 
papers. We suggest that you con- 
sider the advisability of reducing the 
size of sale bills and other forms in 
which print paper is used. It may be 
better to produce smaller forms now, 
if by so doing, that will postpone the 
time when we may not be able to use 
any print paper for that purpose. 

One day last week I visited a small 
weekly newspaper plant in Maryland. 
I discussed the feasibility of changing 
from a 13-em column to a 12-em col- 
umn with the publisher. We also men- 
tioned the reduction of margins that 
could be made. After we checked the 
situation over, it was obvious that a 
10% saving in paper could be made 
in his plant without losing any ad- 
vertising revenue or reducing the 
number of papers distributed to sub- 
scribers. In order to do the job it 
will be necessary for him to purchase 
a new liner for his typesetting machine 
at a cost of $1.25. Without question 


he is going to make the change. If a 
small weekly newspaper can make a 
10% saving in print paper with an in- 
vestment of $1.25 and not have to re- 
auce his advertising or circulation 
revenue because of the change, it 
seems to me there is no good reason 
for him not getting the job done. So 
far the print paper conservation order 
does not apply to papers using under 
25 tons each quarter. That provision 
eliminates practically all weekly and 
many small daily papers. 


Small Papers Make Saving 

Regardless of the fact that the order 
does not apply to the kind of news- 
papers mentioned, I believe that those 
of you who operate those newspapers 
and now use the wider columns and 
the extreme wide margins are just as 
anxious and willing to make the sav- 
ing in behalf of the war effort as are 


the larger newspapers, most of 
whom have made the change some 
time ago. 


This is not an order from the War 
Production Board, it is simply a sug- 
gestion that I have every reason to 
believe you are going to give your im- 
mediate attention. 

I know I should say something about 
the recently amended machinery or- 
der, which controls all graphic arts 
machinery and supplies. 

Order L-226 issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board on Jan. 4, 1943, and 
amended on Feb. 10, 1943, provides 
that on and after Jan. 30, 1943, no per- 
son shall deliver or accept delivery on 
any graphic arts machinery having 
a sale value of more than $25.00, unless 
such delivery is upon an approved 
order. 

Any person seeking an approved or- 
der shall file form PD-556 containing 
all the information requested on the 
form and, in addition, shall answer in 
section five of said form the following 
questions: Is the machinery an expan- 
sion of existing facilities or a replace- 
ment, and if the latter, what disposition 
will be made of the existing machin- 
ery? Does the applicant have in use 
any machinery similar to that for 
which application is made? How does 
the applicant now accomplish the 
work for which is required the ma- 
chinery applied for? 

Give Complete Information 

It is extremely important that all 
this information be given as complete- 
ly as possible. If you expect the 
people who are processing these appli- 
cations to give your application the 
consideration you feel it deserves, you 
must then cooperate by furnishing all 
the information that you can, so an 
intelligent decision may be arrived at. 
All we know about your situation is 
what we read on the application. In 
few instances have anyone of us had 
an opportunity to visit your plant and 
become familiar with it. 

On and after Jan. 4, 1943, no pro- 
ducer or distributor shall sell or de- 
liver any operation supply or replace- 
ment part to a consumer who fails 
within 30 days after receipt of a supply 
or part to (1) Deliver to said producer 
or distributor a used part of similar 
kind or size for each new replace- 
ment part or operating supply deliv- 
ered to the consumer. 

The amendment to the order, which 
became effettive on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, provides that instead of sending 
the part or supply replaced to the 
manufacturer, you can concurrently 
certify when placing the order for 
supplies or parts that within 30 days 
after their receipt you will dispose, 
through scrap channels, of a used part 
of similar kind and size for each new 
replacement part or operating supply 
you receive from the supplier. 

If you do not dispose of this part 
within 30 days you will be in violation 
of the order and you can be prohibited 
from obtaining further deliveries of 
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materials that are under priority reg- 
ulation. 

The order defines an operating sup- 
ply as meaning small pieces of equip- 
ment not normally considered capital 
items peculiar to and used exclu- 
sively in the graphic arts industry. 

I suggest that you keep a record 
of the parts you have junked each 
month. This record should contain 
the name or number of the part and 
the date junked. If you call in a 
junk dealer each month and clean up 
all such parts you will automatically 
be in compliance with that provision 
of the order. 

Scrap Old Matrices 

There are many items used in print- 
ing plants that might be covered by 
this order were they used exclusively 
in the industry such as screw drivers, 
punches, micrometers and other such 
items. The order does not include that 
kind of items. Some of these items, 
not used exclusively in the industry, 
now require a rating better than A-10. 
In that case you will be required to 
file a regular PD-1A application in 
order to get clearance of the parts 
desired. Because of their general use 
in many industries they are restricted 
by another order which requires 
higher ratings than automatically as- 
signed to newspapers. 

The return of a used part of similar 
kind or size as provided for in the 
L-226 order should not be interpreted 
as applying too rigidly. The object 
of the return of the old part is to 
make available in scrap an equal 
amount of the same kind of material 
as was used to manufacture the new 
part. 

You have probably received a no- 
tice from one or more of the com- 
panies who manufacture typesetting 
and typecasting machine matrices 
urging you to immediately scrap all 
worn, damaged and obsolete matrices 





by sale to a recognized junk dealer in 
your locality. We in the War Pro. 
duction Board hope you will give this 
effort to reclaim brass, not now in use, 
your full cooperation. There is a 
serious need for this material. Yoy 
should get a receipt from the junk 
dealer to whom the brass is sold show. 
ing the weight of the matrices disposed 
of. This receipt can be sent to the 
manufacturer from whom you pur- 
chase your matrices and will apply as 
a credit in pounds on the purchase of 
new matrices when you need to order 
new ones. Under the provisions of 
the L-226 order you will not be per- 
mitted to purchase new mats unless 
you either send to the manufacturer 
the equivalent in weight in old mat- 
rices or have a credit established as 
a result of having disposed of old 
matrices through regular junk chan- 
nels. 

If a broken part causes an emer- 
gency in your plant and quick action 
is necessary in order to get the par- 
ticular machine affected in operation 
telegraph the Newspaper Section of 
the Printing and Publishing Division 
of the War Production Board, 2nd 
Wing, 2nd Floor, Temporary S, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Give the name and 
number of the part, the cost, name of 
supplier, and the rating necessary 
to secure it. 

We have been talking to meetings 
of newspaper publishers and mechan- 
ical ‘executives’ meetings from coast 
to coast during the past several 
months. We have urged them to pro- 
mote conservation meetings within 
their plants. Many of these meetings 
have been held and much has been 
accomplished and we know substantial 
savings have been made. We have 
emphasized the importance of this 


program to the larger papers in par- 
ticular. 
Because the management of smaller 








A War-time watchword on all 
fronts: “We Can Do It!” A grim 
determination to do the apparent- 
ly impossible, in battle or produc- 
tion. Newspapers are constantly 
threatened with new equipment 
problems. A materials shortage 
makes the New Idea imperative. 
If zinc is curtailed—what's to be 
done for cuts? We accept all such 
challenges and likewise adopt the 
slogan: “WE CAN DO IT.” 


or blanket cylinder adjustments. 


a dtp 






IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mechanical executives. in collaboration with Eastern Newspaper 
Supply. have developed a Processed Printing-Plate Underlay (Patent 
applied for), for backing 18-gauge and 2l-gauge zinc with an espe- 
cially processed board, to standardize all cuts to 16-gauge thickness. 

The processed board is applied to the zinc flat after etching, with 
an adhesive that permits immediate routing and use of cuts. 


Eliminates change of bases—shallow matrix impression—and it will 
not be necessary for the pressman to compromise on normal ink roller 


SAMPLES IMMEDIATELY UPON REQUEST 
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newspapers, especially weekly papers, 
is always much closer to its operation 
than is the management of the larger 
papers, we feel that comparatively 
speaking the smaller newspapers have 
likely been doing a better job of con- 
serving vital materials. I doubt that 
anyone is doing it so well, that there 
js no opportunity for doing it bet- 
er. 

We are going to have just so much to 
do with and we should try to do the 
best job of servicing the reader and 
advertiser that we can with what we 
have to use. That amount is not go- 
ing to be increased. Unless all signs 
fail, we will have less, and you will 
do well to keep that in mind in plan- 
ning for the future. 

I have suggested to several Newspa- 
per mechanical meetings that a sign be 
posted in every composing room con- 
taining the following: “Pick up a mat, 
it will make a builet.” Someone sug- 
gested we change it to “Pick up a mat, 
it will kill a Jap.” Use that if you 
like it better. 

There is a great waste on many of 
the larger papers and some of the 
medium sized papers because of the 
frequent resetting of ads as a result 
of advertisers changes. It is not such 
a problem with the smaller papers. I 
have heard composing room superin- 
tendents complaining about this from 
coast to coast. In many places this 
abuse is on the increase, because of 
inexperienced help in the advertising 
departments of stores. Up until the 
present time, this was pretty much 
your own business, because the waste 
and cost was yours. Now it concerns 
others than you. Even though you may 
be willing, or think it good business, 
to permit this, it is a waste of man- 
power, electric power and materials 
that this country needs. 


Morley Co. Gets 'E”’ 


Mat Manufacturer Receives 
Army-Navy Award 


On Feb. 5 the Army-Navy “E” for 
outstanding achievement in war pro- 
duction was awarded to employes of 
the Morley Company, Portsmouth, 
N. H. at the Morley plant in the pres- 
ence of all employes. Representing 
the Army, Brigadier General Ray L. 
Avery, commanding general of the 
Edgewood Arsenal, Chemical War- 
fare Service, presented the “E” pen- 
nant to Eugene B. Whittemore, pres- 
ident of the Morley Company, and to 
Charles Tullford, union president, who 
jointly accepted for the company. 

Rear Admiral Thomas Withers, 
commandant of the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard, presented “E” pins to employes. 
Mrs. Genevieve Malone, employe rep- 
resentative, accepted for the employes, 
and Reginald Hogan, factory superin- 
tendent, accepted for the management. 

The Morley Company, which has 
been in business for more than 50 
years, originally made fiber shoe but- 
tons. As the vogue for button shoes 
declined, Morley undertook the mak- 
ing of fiber apparel buttons and, in 
more recent years, manufacture of 
plastics has been added. The com- 
mercial products regularly offered by 
Morley include Milonite Hard Fiber 
apparel buttons, tufting buttons, and 
perfection nails; Ebonide apparel but- 
tons made of hard fiber, plastic im- 
pregnated and plastic coated; and 
Morleyite apparel buttons made of 
molded plastic. The Morley Company 
also makes mats for use in newspaper 
and other printing. 

In addition, the Morley Company 
during recent months has turned much 
of its capacity to war production 
working on gas proof bags, and dim- 
out shades of specially prepared fiber, 
for use on street. 
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Goss Names Krohn, Reilly 


C. S. Reilly Made Sales Manager 
of Press Company 
Goss Printing Press Company, Chi- 


cago, has announced appointments of 
A. J. Krohn as assistant to the pres- 














A. J. Krohn C. S. Reilly 


ident and C. S. Reilly as sales manager 
of the firm. 

Mr. Krohn joined the engineering 
department of Goss in 1926, after at- 
tending Armour Institute of Technol- 
ogy. For the past 13 years, he has 
worked closely with R. C. Corlett, re- 
cently-appointed president of the com- 


pany, in his duties as sales manager, 
secretary, vice-president and treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Reilly, new sales manager, has 
had 10 years of Goss service, starting 
in the engineering department. For 
the last four years, he has been sales 
representative in the midwestern and 
southern states. While with Goss, he 
has travelled extensively, including 
South America, and he has had consid- 
erable experience in sales, administra- 
tion and engineering activities. He is 
a graduate of Iowa State University. 


F. G. Lougee Dies 


Managing Director of R. Hoe & 
Co., Ltd., Passed Away in London 


Death, March 4 in London, brought 
to a close one of the longest and most 
successful careers in the newspaper 
press manufacturing business with the 
passing of Frederick G. Lougee, for 
many years managing director of R. 
Hoe & Co., Ltd., the former London 
division of R. Hoe & Co., New York. 
During 45 years of service in London, 
he had acquired an enviable acquain- 
tance among all the substantial news- 
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paper publishers of the entire British 
Empire and Continental Europe. 

Mr. Lougee was an American, hav- 
ing been born in Grafton, Mass., 75 
years ago. Nearly 50 years ago, in 
1895, he joined R. Hoe & Co., Inc. 
During his first 10 years in the com- 
pany, his talents attracted the atten- 
tion and won the confidence of Robert 
Hoe, and in 1905, Mr. Lougee was 
taken to the London plant by Robert 
Hoe himself, and in due course he 
won the appointment of managing 
director, a responsibility which he 
held practically until the time of his 
death. 

Mr. Lougee is survived by his wife 
and two sons, Frederick Grafton Lou- 
gee, Jr., and John Malcolmn Lougee. 


New Duplex Offices 


The Duplex Printing Press Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich., announces 
new quarters for its New York and 
Chicago offices. In New York, the 
new address is Suite 1418-19 at 500 
Fifth Ave. In Chicago, the new ad- 
dress is Suite 1603 at 77 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., in the same building as be- 
fore. 








Of Course— 


Ludlow’s manufacturing facilities are today devoted almost wholly 





General Offices and Factory, Chicago 


to war production. We are sure that you would want it no other way. 


Yet our customers are producing much printing that is directly 


Ludlow and Elrod equipment. 


or indirectly essential to the war effort, and, in every way possible, 
we want to help them maintain the continued efficiency of their 


To the best of our ability, we shall continue to maintain an 


adequate stock of parts and to provide service, to keep Ludlow and 
Elrod equipment functioning efficiently. 


For the present, our moderate inventory of available Ludlow 


and Elrod equipment previously manufactured enables us to fill 
orders for which War Production Board approval, when required, 
is obtained. 


If you have any composing room worries on which we may 


be able to help you, we shall be glad indeed to have you write us. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


Set in Ludlow Eusebius and Eusebius Bold Italic 
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N. J. Press Hears 


Barry Faris 
And J. E. Brown 


INS Editor-in-Chief and 
Moscow Correspondent 
Address Meeting in Trenton 


Trenton, N. J., March 8—An urgent 
plea to hasten the shipment of air- 
planes and war materiel to the Pacific 
area was sounded here tonight by 
Barry Faris, editor-in-chief of the In- 
ternational News Service, before the 
g7th annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Press Association. Faris, recently re- 
turned from a tour of the Pacific war 
theatre, related his experiences. 

“Military leaders in the Pacific say 
that if we could have 7% of the out- 
put of planes—or two days in every 
month— American airmen could blast 
a road right through to Tokyo, he 
stated. “Don’t for a minute think that 
the Japs have given up plans to attack 
the United States. And that 22-ship 
convoy that was destroyed recently 
was only part of a huge massed force 
ready to strike,” he declared. “Leaders 
there don’t know when Australia may 
be attacked.” 

Talks on Russia 

James E. Brown, head of the INS 
bureau in Moscow, asserted “that 
there is every indication that the Rus- 
sians in one month will advance as 
far as Smolensk.” The big obstacle to 
further Red successes, Brown said, 
was the impassable spring muds. “The 
Red Army won’t advance much fur- 
ther on the southern front although 
the Germans may be forced to evac- 
uate the Kerch peninsula. But the 
offensive on the northwestern sector 
should continue.” 

Brown described internal conditions 
in the Soviet Union as severe, noting 
the lack of clothing, food and fuel. 
The war, the INS correspondent said, 
has brought Stalin out as a real leader. 
“Before the war began he was just 
following in Lenin’s footsteps.” 

Brown scoffed at fears that the Rus- 
sians would foster world communism 
after the war. “Russia will be no 
menace after the war. Russia will be 
busy for 10 years after this war; 
Stalin is a nationalist at heart, in fact 
the real center of world communism 
might be Paris or Berlin.” 

At the luncheon session the news- 
men heard Governor Charles Edison 
praise their efforts in reporting fairly 
the news to their papers and to the 
people of the state. 

Gov. Edison outlined the evils of 
the present tax laws and appealed to 
the newsmen to hammer home the 
message of reform to the public. He 
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outlined the importance of the news- 
paper in the war effort, citing the con- 
tinuous information printed on ra- 
tioning, the influence “in preparing 
public opinion to accept wartime de- 
privations with good grace, without 
grumbling” and in enlightening the 
public on the need for scrap metals. 
Dean William H. Martin, of the 
College of Agriculture at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, and head of the state agri- 
cultural experiment station, painted 
a bleak picture for the attainment of 
farm production goals in 1943. “Farm- 
ers must have assurance of decent 
returns and help to harvest in the 
next few weeks or we may not get 
our most important weapon—food.” 
He praised the press for their efforts 
in educating the people on the farm- 
ing problems. “Newspapers may 
prove of great aid by interpretative 
writing on farm news, by pointing out 
to consumers how the problem affects 
them and by pushing the Victory 
Garden and canning programs.” 


Frank C. Clough, managing editor 
of the Emporia Gazette, now foreign 
language director of the Office of Cen- 
sorship, declared “that there has been 
less trouble with the press in New 


Jersey than anywhere else. Voluntary 
censorship was designed to keep in- 
formation from the enemy and has not 
touched the field of opinion, he said. 
“The press has done a swell job of 
voluntary censorship.” 

Matt Sullivan, newspaper consult- 
ant of the War Production Board, in 
discussing the newsprint situation 
said that Canada, the chief exporter 
of pulp, was the big factor in the 
problem, and not the Congress. “The 
WPB has two principles; one, that a 
proper balance be maintained after 
the needs of the armed forces have 
been met and two, that no attempt be 
made after the allocation of newsprint 
to tell editors how to use the paper.” 

Charles L. Allen, chief of the rural 
press section of the Office of War In- 
formation, outlined the duties of his 
branch. He admitted that bureau- 
cracies exist, but noted that in build- 
ing war agencies as fast as we have 
done, it can’t be helped. He scored 
minor executives as not cooperating 
but praised the OWI heads as “fine as 
silk” in their cooperation. 

He urged the rural press to send 
suggestions and questions to his divi- 
sion. “It is not sabotage to write in 
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and make suggestions.” He suggested 
that more weekly representatives be 
placed on advertising councils in de- 
ciding who will get government ad- 
vertisements, 

Hugh N. Boyd, field editor of the 
Continental Liaison Branch of the 
War Department, Ray J. Culper, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Meyer Both 
Company and Edward C. Bendere, 
executive manager of the U. S. Treas- 
uary Victory Fund Committee, Phil- 
adelphia, also spoke. 

Edward H. Roemle, business man- 
ager of the Passaic Herald News was 
re-elected president; Thomas Sum- 
merhill of the Salem Standard Jersey- 
man; Patrick M. Feeney, advertising 
director, Newark Evening News, were 
re-elected vice-presidents; John K. 
Quad, managing editor of the New 
Brunswick Home News, re-elected 
treasurer, and Frank B. Hutchinson, 
re-elected executive secretary. 


ADDS PARADE 


Parade Publication, Inc., has an- 
nounced that beginning with the 
March 21 issue, the Youngstown (O.) 
Vindicator will begin distributing 
Parade, Sunday supplement. 
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A FEW COMMENTS 


. easy for the beginner to under- 
stand—advanced enough for the most 
experienced gardener * * * that's why 
we are using it." 

Karl Zitron, 
Cleveland Press 
. ss 
"Rush 10,000 copies to start * * * 
should be better than the Income Tax 


books." 
Walter H. Ames, 
St. Louis Globe Democrat 
* * * 
"First ten thousand books exhausted in 


initial 3 days of campaign .. . rush 
another 10,000 today"’.. . 
Edward T. Leech, Pres. & Editor, 
Pittsburgh Press 
a ci % 
"| believe the VICTORY GARDEN 
project is one of the greatest promo- 
tions of all time. The Mirror is behind 
it! You have our initial order for your 
books. . . . | think there will be many 
more coming . . . it's a great book." 
Lee Tracy, 
New York Daily Mirror 


"Well done and should prove very 
effective." 
Max Cook, Promotion Editor, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
co & ae 
"Like your VICTORY GARDEN book 
very much . . . rush our order." 
James E. Mills, Editor, 
The Birmingham Post 














200,000 Books in Stock! 
WIRE, WRITE OR 'PHONE FOR SAMPLE COPY AND PRICES! 


WM. C. POPPER & CO. 


THE MOST TIMELY BOOK EVER OFFERED 


YOUR VICTORY GARDEN 


By HENRY PREE 


32 PAGES PLUS 4-PAGE COVER IN 
RED, WHITE AND BLUE EFFECT 


TELLS YOUR READERS 
HOW — WHAT — WHEN — WHY 








TO 








This big 7x10 book will save your readers money, time 


and trouble! 


EXPLAINS VICTORY GARDENING 
PLANS—Essential is a Plan—this book gives many. 


SOIL—How to tell what it will grow. 

SEEDS—Selection, kinds, most important. 
SOWING—Easy to plant methods explained in detail. 
TOOLS—How few needed—how to use them. 
VITAMINS—Which vegetables contain most—various kinds: 


A, B,, C, D, etc. 


. every question answered for the beginner. You owe it 
to your readers to offer them this book! 


PLANT AND GROW 
VEGETABLES FOR VICTORY! 


HERE IS AN AUTHORITATIVE GUIDE 
TO HELP THE MAN AND WOMAN 
OF MODEST MEANS TO PRODUCE 


FOOD FOR VICTORY! 


TIE IN WITH YOUR LOCAL VICTORY GARDEN COMMITTEES! 
VEGETABLES FOR ALL LOCALITIES! 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FROST MAP. 


“PUBLISHERS 
SINCE 1893” 


BOOK IS LOCALIZED BY 


148 LAFAYETTE STREET 
NEW YORK 
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MAGAZINES TURN AWAY ADVERTISING BUSINESS BECAUSE OF PAPER CUT 





(continued from page 5) 
office as to the amount of business it 
has turned away since it invoked its 
limitation policy but it must be con- 
siderable in view of the figure given 
by the competition. 

Newsweek, which in addition to en- 
joying a business boom also was strid- 
ing ahead in circulation when the 
paper cut went into effect, told Eprror 
& PusuisHEr it estimated it has turned 
away around $3,000,000 in business 
offered it for 1943 in the last three 
months. 

This figure, however, a Newsweek 
official cautioned, should not be taken 
literally. 

“Probably not all of it would have 
run and allowance should be made 
for phonies in the list,” he said. 
“However, we are all sold out for the 
remainder of the year and, as far 
as we can see now, we can’t handle 
any more new business.” 


Farm Journal Sold Out 


The Farm Journal, among the lead- 
ing publications in its field, has had 
consistent monthly increases in busi- 
ness since last September and now 
is all sold out for this year. 

In addition, a spokesman for that 
publication said, the magazine has 
orders on its books for an additional 
$400,000 worth of advertising that it 
will attempt to handle if unforeseen 
circumstances will permit. 

However, this spokesman said, it 
looks at this time that most of this 
business will have to be returned to 
clients because of the premium on 
space. 

The Conde-Nast group — Vogue, 
House & Garden and Glamour—is not 
accepting any more contracts for spe- 
cified periods but can handle some 
new business, an executive said. 


Liberty, which since last year has 
been under new management, is tak- 
ing advertising and is guaranteeing 
fulfillment of commitments for the 
remainder of the year, it was said. 
However, this situation would change 
if another cut went into effect, an 
official said. 

The Crowell-Collier organization, 
which publishes Collier’s, American 
Magazine and the Woman’s Home 
Companion, has turned down “several 
million dollars worth of business” 
since the first of the year and its books 
are closed for 1943. 

In fact, a spokesman said, it is 
carrying more business now on its 
books for the remainder of the year 
than “we can handle.” 

Business Week, a McGraw-Hill 
publication, informed advertisers last 
month how it is complying with the 
paper cut order reducing by 10% 
its tonnage this year compared with 
1942 and what it is doing in anticipa- 
tion of another paper cut. 

First Come, First Served 

In addition to drastic cutting of 
complimentary and other copies, 
Business Week has reduced its trim 
size to 8% in. 11% in., thus reducing 
the margins on each page but not re- 
during the size of the type page. 

In addition, the magazine is reduc- 
ing the basic weights of its paper 
from 50 to 45 pounds for the black 
and white pages, from 95 to 80 pounds 
for covers, and from 70 to 60 pounds 
for inserts. Business Week told 
clients: 

“After we had arranged these re- 
ductions we were then advised by 
McGraw-Hill management what our 
share of the company’s reduced allot- 
ment of paper would be. On the basis 
of this tonnage, we figured the maxi- 
mum size issues could average and 
the maximum space we could devote 
to advertisements. 


“We compared this final figure with 
the advertising contracts then in our 
hands and found the latter called 
for more space than we had available 
for the first quarter. The second and 
later quarters could not be figured so 
accurately because of contracts which 
come up for renewal at various dates 
in the interval.” 

Business Week, like other period- 
icals, took care of its oid customers 


first, ascertaining their reqvirements, 
and providing they were oot asking 
for sudden and violeni : eases in 


schedule. 
Partly Sold O«' 

Beginning Dec. 15, new contracts 
have been given serial numbers in the 
order in which they are recorded 
with Business Week, and space has 
been allotted in order. 

Renewals of contracts at this maga- 
zine, which are expiring during the 
early months of this year are now 
coming in so consistently that Busi- 
ness Week executives are beginning to 
doubt space will be available for these 
“waiting list” accounts during the first 
six months of 1943. If there is any 
space available then, it will be a very 
limited amount. 

The New Yorker publishes adver- 
tising in three classifications—regular 
black and white run of paper; black 
and one color run of paper, and four- 
color pages. It is still accepting ads 
in the first classification, but is sold 
out in the second category. In addi- 
tion, only six ads can be run in any 
issue of this type. 

This magazine was sold out in its 
four-color group before a system, now 
in operation, was devised to substi- 
tute a 50-pound coated stock for the 
90-pound paper it has been using. It 
can now take additional four-color 
ads up to a limited quantity, an offi- 
cial said, by using the new lighter- 
weight paper. 

Macfadden Publications, which pub- 
lishes eight magazines in three “pack- 
ages,” said it has not found it neces- 
sary to turn away business to date. 
Figures for its May issues, books on 
which already are closed, show that 
the group is carrying $100,000 more 
business in these issues than in the 
similar issues last year. 

Curtis Group Oversubscribed 

The group has trimmed its print 
order, is using a lighter-weight paper 
and has taken other conservation 
steps. A new paper cut would be 
cause for worry, an executive said, 
but as matters stand at present, the 
group is moving smoothly along. 

True Story, outstanding in the Mac- 
fadden organization, is sold alone. 
Two other “packages” are the Mac- 
fadden Woman’s Group—True Ro- 
mances, True Experiences, True Love 
and Romance, Photoplay Movie Mir- 
ror and Radio Mirror—while the Mac- 
fadden Detective Group includes True 
Detective and Master Detective. 

The Curtis Publishing Company— 
Saturday Evening Post, Country Gen- 
tleman and Ladies’ Home Journal— 
also has been turning away a large 
volume of business since early this 
year, an executive in Philadelphia 
said. 

He said he could not possibly arrive 
at any figure in dollars, stating only 
“we have been offered more business 


than we have paper to print.” Curtis 
has rationed its space in some in- 
stances, he said, and advertising has 
been accepted only on an advertisers’ 
record of continuity. Curtis also has 
been affecting economies to save pa- 

Tr. 
“or magazine, which is published 
by the Cowles brothers of Des Moines 
and Minneapolis, as in the case of 
most “mass” magazines, also has been 
forced to ration advertising and has 
rejected copy. 

No record has been kept, therefore 
it is impossible to estimate the amount 
of turned-away business, an executive 
said, but, generally speaking, advertis- 
ing space for 1943 has been “almost 
entirely allocated.” 

Last week Look informed adver- 
tisers that it is cutting its circulation 
guarantee from 2,000,000 weekly to 
1,800,000 beginning with the second 
issue in June as a further paper sav- 
ing step. 

The McCall Corporation, publisher 
of McCall’s Magazine and Redbook 
Magazine, has sold out for its issues 
now on the press and is accepting 
some business but only on a contin- 
gent basis. It also has been turning 
away advertising, although no figures 
are available as to the amount in- 
volved. 

Recognizing the need for the most 
equitable allocation of limited ad space 
in magazines, a special committee of 
the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies and representatives of 
the Association of National Advertis- 
ers have made several recommenda- 
tions to publishers. 

Ad Groups Tackle Problem 

These include efforts by the pub- 
lishers to save paper through internal 
operating economies and mechanical 
adjustments and a reduction of the 
print order and circulation, since such 
a restriction falls on all advertisers 
alike. 

A release explained that reasonable 
curtailment of circulations will not 
work hardship on the public “if the 
purchasers of magazines are urged to 
share their copies with friends and 
neighbors on account of the paper 
shortage.” 

The committee also suggested that 
space allotted to previous advertisers 
be handled on the basis of their use 
of the publication over a period of 
years, rather than on 1942 alone. It 
was also urged that publishers allot 
space to new as well as old advertis- 
ers. 

In order to have time to make can- 
celed space available to other ad- 
vertisers, the publishers were urged 
to establish firm order closing dates 
two weeks in advance of black and 
white mechanical closing dates and 
three weeks in advance of color me- 
chanical closing dates. 

Cancellation of firm orders would 
be permitted between firm order clos- 
ing dates and mechanical closing dates, 
but if such cancellations are effected, 
the advertiser’s right to any future 
priorities for advertising space would 
be forfeited at the discretion of the 
publisher. 

None of the eight Hearst magazines 
is sold out, an executive said, but 
every offer submitted is given careful 
consideration, and although occasion 





WPB WARNS TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


WASHINGTON, March 8—Warning has been sent by the War Production 
Board to all graphic arts trade publications that curtailment of materials 
can be avoided only by strictest conservation. For publishers and producers 
to continue the usage of greater than veritable minimum weights of text, 
insert and cover stocks, of larger than minimum trimmed sizes, and un- 
necessary staples, does not speak well for the industry such a publication 
represents, E. W. Palmer, of the printing and publishing division wrote. 





may arise when a full order cannot be 
accommodated some representation js 
guaranteed. 

The Hearst group is prepared to 
negotiate with every advertiser, this 
spokesman said, and old accounts are 
being taken care of. New business 
also is appearing in the Hearst pub. 
lications. 

“We're in the market for business,” 
this executive commented, “and we 
will make every effort to take care of 
that coming our way. You can bet 
your boots that if an attractive offer, 
no matter what the size, is sent our 
way, we certainly will explore every 
possibility to handle at least some of 
n.” 

Hearst magazines include Good 
Housekeeping, Harper’s Bazaar, Cos- 
mopolitan, House Beautiful, Town & 
Country, Motor, Motor Boating and 
American Druggist. 
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Special News 
Service for 


Overseas Troops 


WasHincToN, March 8—A special 
news service for overseas troops has 
been launched by the Army Special 
Service Division, and a similar one 
will soon be instituted for men in 
domestic camps. 

News taken from press association 
reports and other sources is condensed 
into a 2,000-word summary by Army 
officers who have had editorial exper- 
ience, and the material is transmitted 
by the Signal Corps to.Cairo, Algiers, 
Casablanca, Newfoundland, Green- 
land, Iceland, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and Panama. Other foreign points 
are being added. 

Bulletins are edited to interest many 
tastes, but there is no editorial matter 
or interpretive material. The job is 
done at midnight each day, and the 
news reaches the soldiers abroad at 
about the same time that it is read 
by subscribers to morning newspapers. 
Where facilities exist for reproduc- 
tion, the copy is set in type, at other 
points it is placed on bulletin boards. 

The domestic service which will 
begin this month, will go to about 90 
military installations. 


Bread Rulings Slice 


Business for Dailies 

Food Administrator Wickard’s de- 
cision to rescind the ban on bakery- 
sliced bread threw a small windfall 
of large size ads into newspapers this 
week. Big bakeries earlier had used 
a fair amount of space in dailies to in- 
form consumers on methods of home 
slicing after the ban went into ef- 
fect Jan. 18. 

Indicative of the double windfall 
in newspaper advertising throughout 
the country were the schedules of 
several big Eastern baking firms. 
General Baking Co. (Bond Bread) 
placed a single ad in 2,100 and 1,000- 
line sizes in 136 dailies in New Eng- 
land, New York and northern New 
Jersey Thursday and Friday. Pre- 
viously Bond had placed in the same 
list five large ads, two of which fea- 
tured a “slice-marked loaf,” through 
BBD&O. 

Ward Baking Co. (Tip Top Bread) 
used 33 papers in cities east of St. 
Louis this week. The same dailies 
were used earlier for an ad featuring 
a grooved loaf. J. Walter Thompson 
was the agency. 

Continental Baking Co. (Wonder 
Bread) ran _ its 1,000-line copy, 
placed by Ted Bates, in leading 
papers throughout the country this 
week, 
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Custer Pays 


1 3, 


By JACK PRICE 


WE HAVE interviewed several news 

photographers who have covered 
various war theaters and in each case 
the cameraman was extremely modest 
speaking of his own achievements. In 
every instance we tried to confine our 
questions to technical matters but 
always was interested in hearing the 
photographer relate his own exploits. 
Strange as it may seem, the camera- 
men never indulged in boasting or 
sought personal glory. 


Last week we had the pleasure of 
meeting Joe James Custer, United 
Press war correspondent, who recently 
returned from the South Pacific where 
he sustained a wound which cost the 
sight of his left eye. In last week’s 
issue of E. & P., Walter Schneider told 
the story of Custer and his work and 
experiences. 

Unsung Heroes 

We asked Joe Custer about his 
views on war photographers. “Frankly, 
from a newspaper standpoint I feel 
that photographers are the real un- 
sung heroes of the war,” he said. “It 
is difficult to believe that unless one is 
working alongside of one of them. 
Considering the handicaps they must 
overcome and still produce pictures 
that have extraordinary quality I have 
come to admire their courage and 
knowledge. Naturally, when a pho- 
tographer wants to get an action shot 
he cannot get it unless he stands up 
and climbs to some vantage point. In 
doing this he exposes himself to fire 
from the enemy. On the sands of the 
African desert where the flat lands 
offer no protection he is in constant 
danger of shell fire as he shoots a 
photo from eye level. 

In the South Seas jungles, he be- 
comes the perfect target for enemy 
snipers when he stands on his feet to 
make an exposure. On board a ship 
that is under attack either from the 
air or water he will be found on the 
deck scurrying about making pictures 
of the battle. Sometimes I have 
thought the photographers were actu- 
ally tempting fate. It’s a lot different 
with reporters. They may obtain news 
of an action at which they were not 
present by using the telephone or ob- 
taining reports from a public relations 
officer. These reports are generally 
accepted by all writers and as there is 
no exclusive the reporter need never 
fall down on the story. However, the 
cameramen have no way of obtaining 
pictures of something they have seen 
and missed. To get them means 
prompt action and often an invitation 
to death. 

“If he should dive into a slit trench 
for protection from enemy fire, he gets 
no pictures, but the reporters may 
seek cover in one and still get the 
story. 

Morse Underwent Bombing 


“It’s not that I want to glorify the 
war photographers just for the sake 
of praising my confreres. I am con- 
vinced that they are deserving of 
Praise because of the very merits of 
the case. There is the story of Ralph 
Morse, photographer of Life magazine, 
who was aboard a cruiser which 
underwent a terrific bombing from 
the enemy. I met him later aboard a 
transport and he told me that he had 
taken about 400 pictures during the 
first raid on his ship. These photos 
were given to the ship’s officer for 
safe keeping. In fact he stressed the 
Point that the films were locked in 
the ship’s safe where he thought they 
would be out of harm’s way. He said 
these photos included shots of low 
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Tribute to 


Courage of War Photogs 


flying enemy torpedo planes as they 
repeatedly attacked the cruiser. 

“But the cameramen are not always 
lucky. They may be fortunate enough 
to escape with a whole skin but they 
meet with reverses that mean as much 
to them as their own lives. Morse told 
me that his ship was attacked the sec- 
ond time and in this engagement the 
boat was sunk and with it went all his 
films and equipment. In fact all he 
had with him when rescued was the 
few clothes he wore. 

“In speaking the special kind of 
heroism that thé cameramen are dis- 
playing I must include the military 
photographers of all branches of the 
service because they too have the same 
dangers to encounter and the same 
handicaps to overcome. There is, how- 
ever, one exception to be made in this 
instance. It is the fact that military 
photographers are armed and trained 
for combat service and they can with- 
stand the rigors of war far better than 
the untrained newspaper cameraman. 
And in this connection, what I said 
about training reporters for combat 
service also applies to news photogra- 
phers. 

Fearless Photographers 


“There have been times when the 
news photographers who covered the 
war in the jungles of Guadalcanal 
could have done a yeoman job with 
a tommy gun as well as with the 
camera. The military combat pho- 
tographer has the advantage of two 
guns, one a live bullet-spouting ma- 
chine, and the other a camera that 
produces results as effectively when 
used for propaganda or intelligence 
data. It appears to me that the popu- 
lar belief about newspaper photogra- 
phers being fearless is far more true 
than the accepted conception. They 
have taken risks in their daily routine 
work but none are comparable to 
those undertaken in a war theater. At 
home the cameraman may be reason- 
ably assured of some protection but at 
the front he has no assurance of safety 
but rather he adds to the dangers by 
voluntarily inviting them. 

“The war correspondent is generally 
acclaimed when he cables a good story 
and in any event he gets a by-line. 
It is only by accident that photogra- 
phers receive such recognition, and 
for one, I hope they receive all the 
credit due them.” 

We concur with Joe Custer on his 
story of war photographers and, to add 
some incidental intelligence, here are 
some facts about photographers past 
and present: there were no fatalities 
reported for cameramen during the 
Spanish - American, Russo - Japanese, 
World War I, and as yet none ac- 
counted for in the present war. Of 
course, we are referring to civilian 
cameramen who are war correspond- 
ents and not military photographers. 
Naturally, we would have no informa- 
tion on the latter category. We hope 
history repeats itself. 


a 

OFFICIAL PAPER 

Mapison, Wis., March 8—Senator 
Edward F. Hilker of Racine has intro- 
duced a bill in the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture which would designate the Racine 
Journal Times as the official state 
paper. The Madison Wisconsin State 
Journal now is the official state paper. 
Previously, during the Democratic 
state administration, the Sheboygan 
Daily Press was so designated. The 
present governor, Walter Goodland, 
Republican, maintains his home on a 
farm near Racine. 


ON 101 BOMBING TRIPS 


WasuinctTon, March 11—Col. George 
F. McGuire, who was a reporter for 
the Kansas City Kansan, and the Kan- 
sas City Journal-Post before enter- 
ing the Air Force, has returned to 
Washington for a special assignment 
after taking part in 101 bombing mis- 
sions abroad. 


OWI Beams P-D 
Articles Abroad 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 8—Articles 
appearing currently in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch under the title “What 
Are We Fighting For” are being 
beamed to enemy, neutral and con- 
quered countries in short wave 
broadcasts by the Office of War Infor- 
mation. 

The articles by representative Amer- 
icans appear in the Sunday and 
Wednesday editorial sections of the 
paper. The first contributor on Feb. 21 
was Stringfellow Barr, president of 
St. John’s College in Maryland. Con- 
tributors since then have included 
Eric A. Johnston, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and Msgr. John A. Ryan, of 
the National Catholic Welfare As- 
sociation. 

In a broadcast program March 1 en- 
titled “Home Front” the OWI broad- 
caster, in English, said: 

“On Feb. 21 an American newspa- 
per, because it had so strong a faith 
that the discussion was important, 
launched a series of articles by well- 
known Americans on the post-war 
problems. 

“This newspaper—the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch—asks the question, ‘What are 
we fighting for?’ President Roosevelt, 
in a letter to the editor of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, has strongly indorsed 
its campaign. He says in the letter: 
‘There cannot be too much discussion 
of this kind, and there could not be a 
better time for it.’” 

Ten minutes were given to a sum- 
mary of Barr’s opinions. A condensed 
version of Eric Johnston’s article was 
sent the same day to commentators 
abroad by the “English Desk” of the 
OWI’s Radio Program Bureau. 

On March 3 “The Spanish Desk” 
beamed a_ broadcast to Spanish- 
speaking nations, other than in South 
America, a summary of statements 
about the series by national leaders, 
during a program entitled “The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch on post-war world 
expressions by American leaders.” 

Among those who will express views 
in future articles are George W. Nor- 
ris, Sumner Welles, Harold G. Moul- 
ton, Herbert H. Lehman and Stuart 
Chase. The OWI has requested the 
Post-Dispatch to supply them with ad- 
vance proofs of all articles in the 
series. 
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Pictures in Paper 
Catch Bank Robbers 


Kansas City, March 8—The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, which ordi- 
narily shies away from the newspa- 
pers when on a manhunt, turned to the 
Kansas City Star recently and got 
results. 

Two of the nation’s topranking 
criminals, William Isaac Radkay, 31, 
and Samuel Ricketts, 28, both wanted 
for a Cincinnati, O., bank robbery, 
were caught a few hours after their 
pictures and a description of their 
criminal background had been printed 
in the Star. 

Dwight Brantley, FBI special agent 
in charge at Kansas City, said the 
arrests were made on leads supplied 
by readers of the Star. 

Soon after the story appeared that 
the two along with another desperado, 
Ralph Bever, were believed to be in 
hiding here, the FBI’s telephone began 
to ring with calls from persons who 
believed they had seen men answering 
to their description. 

The day before the arrests Brantley 
called Roy Roberts, managing editor 
of the Star, and solicited the news- 
paper’s help in the manhunt. 


SEES SON IN PAPER 


Picking up a copy of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Evening Gazette from her 
porch March 4, Mrs. Edgar F. Gau- 
dette of North Brookfield, Mass., saw 
the face of her Marine Corps son, 
Sergt. Edgar F. Gaudette, Jr., staring 
at her from an Associated Press Wire- 
photo of the American fliers who 
helped smash 22 Japanese ships in the 
battle of Bismarck Sea. The ser- 
geant’s last letter home was written 
in October when he was on the 
West Coast and headed for the Pa- 
cific area. 
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Editor Stresses 
Public’s Stake 


In Free Press 


Sevellon Brown Says Free 
Speech Means Right to Be 
Served by Free Reporting 


The right to be served by free 
speech as well as the right to employ 
it must be understood by Americans, 
Sevellon Brown, editor and publisher 
of the Providence (R. I.) Journal and 
Evening Bulletin, told the 70th quar- 
terly meeting of the New England 
Council March 12 at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Providence. Mr. Brown’s ad- 
dress, “The Right to Come and Go; 
to Speak or Be Silent,” was one of 
nine talks on various aspects of the 
four freedoms which highlighted an 
all-day session of the Council, an or- 
ganization of business and industrial 
firms. 

“The right of free speech must mean 
to you not only freedom to speak and 
to write; to express your own opinions 
as you please, but the right also to 
have the opinions of others freely re- 
ported to you, without interference or 
dictation by the government,” Mr. 
Brown said. 

Restraints on Publishing 

“I cannot give you here a too brief 
and much over-simplified statement of 
the restraints under which newspaper 
publishing is carried on. But to the 
extent that our actions as publishers 
and editors are controlled by the profit 
motive, we are held in restraint chiefly 
by our obligation to the masses of peo- 
ple who are the readers and buyers 
of our newspapers. We must serve 
them; if you please, we must cater to 
them. And they are our constant 
critics. 

“Then we have the restraint of the 
great body of advertisers who con- 
tribute to the support of the press. 
Newspaper advertising income through 
the years, good and bad, represents a 
suprisingly stabilized percentage of the 
profits of all American industry. 
Newspapers do require the general 
prosperity and welfare of industry 
and business. So, we have rather the 
obligation or, if you want to look at it 
that way, the reason because of the 
profit motive, to encourage and de- 
fend the general welfare of American 
industry and business. 

improverished Press |s Timid 


“I have made no plea of perfection 
for American newspapers. There is 
much in their commercial basis of 
operation no doubt that tends to make 
them cater to what, to the taste of 
some folks, are not very lofty mass 
standards. To the minds of others 
they are too profit conscious for busi- 
ness. , 

“But the important point is that our 
newspapers must defend and not of- 
fend the mass interest, economic or 
otherwise; they are the champions of 
democracy in that function—but at 
the same time, they must protect busi- 
ness from the mass prejudice which 
may so easily and so blindly injure 
mass welfare by pulling the house of 
free enterprise which produces our 
wealth down about our ears. And 
both of these things they are impelled 
to do not only by a professional sense 
of obligation, but in order to make a 
living, in order to prosper themselves. 

“We must have not only an abstract 
right to the freedom of publication of 
the news and views that we bring to 
you, but we must have reasonable 
economic strength and welfare for 
ourselves in order to be free to do this 
for you. Only the strong are free. 
An impoverished press is a_ timid 
press. It requires the strength of 


economic independence to defend our 
right to bring an unbiased news re- 
port to you. If limitations upon our 
use of print paper, which we recog- 
nize must be cut in war time, are un- 
reasonably and unnecessarily imposed 
by government, the freedom of the 
press to serve you will be impaired. 
We must expect some impairment of 
that freedom by the circumstances of 
war. We must have censorship of 
military news, for example. We ac- 
cept that gladly in the public interest.” 
- 


FTC Cites Old Gold 
Ads on “Digest” Test 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
issued a complaint charging misrep- 
resentation in the advertising claims 
of P. Lorillard Co. for Old Gold cig- 
arettes and other tobacco products. 
Particularly at issue was the use of 
material from the Reader’s Digest 
exposé of cigarette advertising claims 
in its July, 1942, issue, which Old Gold 
converted into a new campaign fea- 
turing it as having the least nicotine 
content of seven leading brands ex- 
amined. 

Lorillard, according to the com- 
plaint, represented the laboratory 
tests as “revealing that Old Gold was 
lowest in nicotine content and in 
throat irritating tars and resins and 
was, therefore, ‘easier on the throat’ 
than any other brand.” 

The differences in nicotine content 
were slight, the FTC alleges, and the 
advertiser failed to disclose in the 
copy that the laboratory report went 
on to note: “The differences between 
brands are, practically speaking, 
small, and no single brand is so su- 
perior to its competitors as to justify 
its selection on the ground that it is 
less harmful.” 

Facts not revealed in the Old Gold 
copy, the complaint says, were these: 
Old Gold scored 1/177,187 of an ounce 
lower in nicotine content than the 
average in two other brands, and only 
1/28,928 of an ounce less than the 
brand having the highest average 
nicotine content; and that the smoke 
of Old Golds contained only 0.39% 
less tars than the cigarette having the 
largest amount of tars in the test. 

Such representations are “false and 
deceptive and mislead the public into 
erroneously believing that respon- 
dent’s cigarettes are less injurious 
when smoked than are other and 
competing brands,” the complaint 
says. Lorillard’s claims for Beech- 
Nut and Sensation cigarettes and 
Friends smoking tobacco also were 
cited. 


eo 
Elmer Davis Answers 
Criticism of OWI 

WasuHincton, March 8—Answering 
criticism from Capitol Hill that Office 
of War Information printed matter is 
in the nature of political propaganda 
for the Fourth Term movement, Elmer 
Davis staged a press conference today 
and invited the chief critic, Rep. John 
Taber of New York, to attend. 

When Taber failed to appear, Davis 
told the assembled correspondents: 
“Unfortunately, this is a performance 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin without Simon 
Legree.” 

Davis had on display specimens of 
Nazi propaganda which go to make up 
an annual cost of $200,000,000. The 
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publication bill of the United States 
covering its ventures into the field of 
propaganda amounts to $250,000 a 
year, the OWI chief contrasted. 

Cost and destination of each Amer- 
ican official publication were outlined. 
Refuting the claim that vast amounts 
of printing material are crowding 
munitions out of cargo ships, Davis 
said Victory magazine actually re- 
quires eight-tenths of 1% of the space 
on one Liberty Ship. 

Dissemination of knowledge about 
this country and its war effort is an 
inexpensive way to speed victory, 
Davis declared. 


* 

ANPA—ICMA CONTEST 

The third year of the ANPA-ICMA 
Newspaper Fleet Safe Driving Cam- 
paign began on Feb. 1, 1943, according 
to a March 10 ANPA Bulletin. Be- 
cause the first quaferly period ends 
on April 30, it is important that all 
newspapers desiring to participate in 
the campaign familiarize themselves 
with the rules and regulations, the 
ANPA states. The awards to the va- 
rious group winners for the second 
year of the campaign will be made at 
the ANPA convention in April. The 
first two years of the campaign have 
proven that truck operators distrib- 
uting newspapers are making stren- 
uous efforts to improve their driving 
records. While safety is the main ob- 
jective of the campaign, the lowering 
of insurance ratings upon showing of 
good records, should not be lost sight 
of. It is to the distinct advantage of 
newspapers to participate in the con- 
test. 


BOOK ON PAPERMAKING 


The results of 35 years of study and 
world-wide researches in the art of 
papermaking since its invention in 
China in 105 A.D. have gone into 
“Papermaking—The History and Tech- 
nique of an Ancient Craft,” by Dard 
Hunter. This 400-page volume, pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf, puts into 
easily accessibile and permanent form 
a great deal of information previously 
run across in scattered fashion. The 
book also brings out the world-wide 
search for fibers during which many 
hundreds of cellulose-containing sub- 
stances were tried out. The book 
sells for $4.50 and orders may be sent 
to the News Print Service Bureau, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ADS HIT ABSENTEEISM 


Opening a drive to combat absen- 
teeism, the six major war plants en- 
gaged in war work in Waterbury, 
Conn., have launched a series of eight 
full-page advertisements in the 
Waterbury (Conn.) Sunday Republi- 
can and American. The ads, written 
by Frank Buckley, advertising man- 
ager of the Republican and American, 
and members of his staff, will run 
weekly. Their appeal is directly to 
the plant workers to make a personal 
effort to eliminate absenteeism and to 
boost production. 


JOINS AD COUNCIL 


Edwin O. Perrin, vice-president of 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., has resigned, 
effective April 1, to join the staff of 
the Advertising Council as campaign 
manager. A member of the McCann- 
Erickson organization since 1929, Mr. 
Perrin was formerly a partner in the 
Olmstead, Perrin & Leffingwell agency. 





L. A. GUILD VOTES TO INCLUDE 500 NEWSBOYS 
THE Los Angeles Newspaper Guild has voted to take 500 newsboys into its 
ranks as full-fledged members in a move without precedent in American 
Newspaper Guild history. Purpose of the action is to strengthen the guild’s 
bargaining position and increase membership from 800 to 1,300. The new 
vendors already were affiliated with CIO through Newsboys Industrial Union 
No. 75, a union recognized by NLRB, although Los Angeles papers have re- 
fused to abide by the board’s decision. The decision is being studied by the 


U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 


Charges Attempt 
To Supplant 
Free Press 


WasuincTton, March 9—Senator C. 
Wayland Brooks, (R), Ill., charged 
today that administration forces are 
seeking “to supplant the free press of 
our country by government-domi- 
nated ‘news.’” 

In a Senate speech, Brooks called 
on Congress to inquire whether 
“newspapers are being made the tar- 
get of an attack by enemies of Amer- 
ica—saboteurs who seek to destroy 
the newspapers and through them to 
destroy one of the most treasured 
rights of American citizens.” 

Over a 10-year period, starting with 
the codes of fair competition under 
NRA, Brooks said, the administra- 
tion has been employing “sly, indirect 
methods” to limit press freedom. 

There has been, he added, a per- 
sistent effort to brand newspapers “as 
Pariahs, to smear and assail them, to 
separate them from their government 
and the people they serve.” 

“Each restrictive step,” Brooks con- 
tinued, “shrewdly progressed under 
the cover of some ascribed emergency, 
but always short of a showdown, and 
always with a passing, soothing assur- 
ance of only this and nothing more.” 

Citing charges by Senatorial col- 
leagues that the government, while 
limiting newspaper consumption of 
newsprint, was itself using nearly 10 
times as much paper as it did in 1941, 
Brooks said: 

“I believe that a full disclosure of 
this increased use of paper by the 
government would show a determined 
desire on the part of some men in 
our present government to supplant 
the free press of our country by gov- 
ernment-dominated ‘news,’ through 
the use of handouts from the various 
bureaus.” 

Brooks cited as “evidence of the 
progression of a restrictive hand 
reaching out to limit and curtail” the 
press, these points: 

1. The “attempt to limit the press 
under NRA.” 

2. Opposition by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to operation 
of radio stations by newspapers. 

3. The Justice Department’s suit 
against the Associated Press. 

4. ODT restrictions on truck use. 

5. The “arbitrary censorship of the 
news and orders from the OWI.” 

6. Rationing of rubber, gasoline, 
metals and other materials. 

7. The first 10% cut in newspaper 
use of newsprint and a projected sec- 
ond 10% cut “which threatened order 
was withdrawn when a demand for a 
justification was made.” 

8. The “failure of the War Manpower 
Commission to declare the press of 
the nation an essential industry.” 

“The movement should be seen for 
what it is,” Brooks said. “If there is 
malice; let us find the reasons for it. 
If it comes as the clumsy result of 
inexperienced administrators, let that 
fact be known—what coterie, what 
clique or group of men constantly seek 
to impose restrictions on America’s 
first and last line of freedom.” 


PULITZER DEADLINE 


The deadline for entries competing 
for the 500 Pulitzer prize for news 
photographs published during the cal- 
endar year 1942 was extended this 
week to March 31. Dean Carl J. 
Ackerman, of the Graduate School 
of Journalism, pointed out that war 
pictures as well as those made in the 
U. S. are eligible for the award for 
“an outstanding example of news pho- 
tography.” It is open to amateurs 
and professionals. Deadlines for other 
Pultizer prizes have closed. 
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Suggests Admen Drop 
“Nothing to Sell” Phrase 


By T. S. IRVIN 


THE TIME has come for us advertis- 

ing and promotion people to stop 
giving currency to what has suddenly 
struck us as one of the most harmful 
and fatuous phrases ever used in con- 
nection with advertising. We refer to 
the phrase “if you have nothing to 
sell.” The fear has suddenly chilled us 
that unless we stop using it we may 
soon have nothing to sell ourselves 
because we'll just be out of business. 

Of course, as we figure it, even if 
you're out of business, you still have 
something to sell. You have yourself 
to sell. You have yourself to sell to 
your boss or your wife or your sweet- 
heart or anybody you want something 


And of course, if you’re in business, 
you always have something to sell. If 
you don’t have goods to sell, you have 
services—or service—to sell. And if 
you don’t have services to sell, you 
still have your name to sell or your 
reputation or your trademark or 
something. 

Everybody, always, has something 
to sell. 

Admen Are Responsible 

The phrase descended upon us, of 
course, with the war. We’ve probably 
been as guilty as anyone else of using 
it, although we have from time to time 
in recent months foamed and fulmi- 
nated at advertising and promotion 
people who have used it in our 
presence. 

It descended upon us, you will re- 
call, when advertisers started asking, 
“Now that we have no goods to sell 
the public, what shall we advertise?” 
And we, innocently enough, and prob- 
ably with the idea that we were being 
smart, picked up the phrase and re- 
plied, “Even if you have nothing to 
sell, you should still advertise to tell 
the people what you’re doing in the 
war effort, or why you have nothing 
to sell, or to help the war effort along 
by urging people to buy War Bonds 
or to salvage scrap, and so on and on.” 

And then it came home to us one 
day recently, when we were listening 
in on a meeting of advertising and 
public relations people, what a fatuous 
phrase it is—and what a dangerous 
phrase. The implication that anyone 
in business is ever faced with a situa- 
tion where they have nothing to sell 
is silly—and yet dangerous. Because 
people, as Hitler has taught us, begin 
to believe the things they say and 
hear repeated time and time again. 
And certainly we don’t want people 
ever to believe that they have nothing 
to sell. Because when people believe 
that, it makes the job of selling adver- 
tising to them doubly hard. 

So let’s quit saying “nothing to ad- 
vertise.” Let’s quit suggesting it. Let’s 
quit thinking it. 


Louder, Pleasel 


IN WHICH connection there comes to 

hand a booklet just issued by the 
New York Times. It is titled “Louder, 
Please!” and exhibits a couple of arms 
full of advertising from the pages of 
the Timés showing how industry uses 
newspaper advertising to improve its 
wartime public relations. 

Significantly, the booklet stresses 
the point that industry should con- 
tinue to use newspaper advertising to 
improve its peacetime public relations. 
If industry has no goods to sell, it cer- 
tainly has the American way of life to 
sell—and this booklet suggests that it 
do just that. 

“As the war progresses,” the booklet 
notes, “the psychological, morale- 


building work that industry’s adver- 
tising is doing, and its even more 
practical work of helping civilians 
adjust themselves to wartime living, 
takes on greater and greater signifi- 
cance. The more that such advertising 
appears in wartime, the more it proves 
its great public usefulness—and the 
more obvious appears the tremendous 
good it can do in peacetime.” 

Concretely, the booklet suggests that 
industry sell itself “as a neighbor in 
the community, as an employer, as a 
taxpayer, as a vital contributor to the 
way of life that is America.” 

Not a new thought, this, but a good 
approach to a familiar theme. It is a 
theme that should be played fre- 
quently these days so that much of 
our new-found wartime industrial ad- 
vertising will stay with us when peace 
comes. 


New Money in Chicago 


HITTING hard and to the point, the 

Chicago Herald-American is cur- 
rently using a sales presentation which 
tells advertisers about the “New 
Money in Chicago” and where it is 
and how to get it. 

Chicago, it appears, is third in the 
nation in war production contracts, 
following right after Detroit and Los 
Angeles with $3,737,470,000 worth. This 
has brought about an increase in aver- 
age weekly earnings in all industries 
of 44% and in manufacturing indus- 
tries of 49%. As a result, sales of 
merchandise in the middle price 
brackets have increased; for women’s 
wear, men’s wear, piece goods and 
home furnishings, for instance, 16% in 
Chicago against smaller increases in 
other cities. 

All this, the presentation shows, has 
meant linage increases for the Her- 
ald-American. It has brought circula- 
tion increases also. These are shown 
in charts and maps that make the 
story graphic and easy to grasp. In- 
deed, the whole presentation is easy 
and quick to get; it has a fast pace and 
a hard punch, and it should produce 
for the Herald-American. 


Philadelphia Selling Power 


“THERE is no substitute,” the Phila- 
_ delphia Inquirer declares, “for sell- 
ing power.” It makes that statement in 
a presentation its selling staff is cur- 
rently using. It makes the statement 
boldly and, ‘supporting it with page 
after page crammed with facts, im- 
pressively. The result is a presenta- 
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tion that should do things for the 
Inquirer. 

In the pages of this over-size book 
the advertising prospect learns that 
the Inquirer had the largest linage 
gains in the country last year, in total 
advertising, in retail advertising. He 
learns that the Inquirer had substan- 
tial circulation gains. He learns that 
the Inquirer had substantial gains in 
department store advertising, in spe- 
cialty shop advertising, in men’s 
clothing store advertising, in general 
advertising, in classified advertising. 
He learns how leading advertising 
agencies spent their clients’ money in 
the Inquirer. 

He learns, indeed, the whole big 
advertising story of the Inquirer. And 
the Inquirer’s point is that the big 
story comes as the result of big selling 
power. A good point, well made. 


In the Bag 


FROM the Washington Post—a simple 

folder based on Media Records fig- 
ures which shows the Post gaining in 
per cent of field in total Washington 
advertising every year since 1933, 
when Eugene Meyer, the paper’s pres- 
ent editor and publisher, bought the 
property. 

From the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen 
and Times—a neat market data folder 
that gives a quick summary of the 
Asheville market as “A State Within 
a State.” 


Guess Headline in 
Promotion Stunt 


An unusual promotion stunt was 
pulled off by the Philadelphia Record 
last week when a mind-reader over a 
local radio station called off the 
“eight-column head” appearing in the 
following edition before it was writ- 
ten. The stunt was pulled off by 
Joseph Dunninger, mystic and mental 
telepathist over Station KYW and 
was handled through Dorothy Can- 
trell, the paper’s promotion manager. 

By pre-arrangement Dunninger in 
the presence of an audience in the 
broadcasting station’s auditorium set 
himself in front of a microphone and 
then Miss Cantrell called her office 
and got A. L. Clark, assistant man- 
aging editor on the telephone. She 
explained to him that he was to think 
up a headline that would appear in 
the next edition—but he was not to 
tell it to her or anyone else. 

Clark wrote out the headline, a 
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streamer for page one. Meanwhile 
Miss Cantrell was instructed to con- 
centrate on Clark. And Dunninger 
was to concentrate on her. No words, 
of course, being spoken. Dunninger 
then wrote down what the headline 
was to be and handed the paper to 
Dr. John R. Hart, former chaplain 
at the University of Pennsylvania and 
now rector of the Valley Forge Mem- 
orial Park (Episcopal) chapel. Miss 
Cantrell then had Clark tell her what 
he had written and repeated it for 
everyone to hear. Dr. Hart then op- 
ened the paper in his hand and found 
that Dunninger was exactly right, 
word for word. 

The headline was: 
Built in Month.” 

2 
Editorial Campaign 
Brings Indictments 

Los ANGELES, March 5—The editorial 
campaign instigated by the Los An- 
geles Examiner to bring to justice 
local policemen charged with unneces- 
sarily brutal treatment of petty- 
offense prisoners resulted yesterday 
in indictment of one policeman for 
murder and two others for assault. 
The newspaper’s original charge that 
a bookkeeper, arrested for drunken- 
ness, had been fatally kicked by a 
policeman while in jail was broadened 
when several other former prisoners 
declared that they too had recently 
been subjected to brutal and unpro- 
voked beatings while in jail. 

Other Los Angels papers joined the 
chorus of protest within a few days 
and eventually the district attorney’s 
office started an investigation. The 
D. A. subsequently requested the state 
assembly to appoint an investigation 
committee. Yesterday’s indictments 
are the result of recommendations and 
disclosures of that committee. 

The Examiner got on the trail of the 
outrages when a local woman declared 
that her husband, released on bail, 
complained that he had been kicked 
in the stomach by a policeman whom 
he named. The man died in a few 
days and an autopsy revealed that his 
demise was the result of a ruptured 
bladder. 
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Frank Throop, 
Lincoln Star, 
Died March 4 


Publisher and Vice-President 
of Lee Syndicate Succumbed 
To Heart Ailment 


Frank Dwight Throop, 64, publisher 
of the Lincoln (Neb.) Star, died March 
4 at his home in Lincoln. 

Mr. Throop’s death followed an ill- 
ness of over a year from a recurrent 
heart ailment. He suffered a serious 
attack March 3 which proved fatal. 

He is survived by two daughters, 
Mrs. Marjorie R. Calhoun, wife of 
Dr. O. V. Calhoun, now a lieutenant 
commander in the Navy, stationed at 
San Francisco, and Mrs. Mary Kath- 
erine McDonald, wife of W. Patrick 
McDonald, of Lincoln, and six grand- 
children. 

Mrs. Throop preceded her husband 
in death a year ago. 

Attended lowa Wesleyan 

Mr. Throop was born at Mt. Pleasant, 
Ia., and received his education there, 
attending the public schools and grad- 
uating from Iowa Wesleyan University 
in 1899 with the bachelor of science 
degree. 

He began his newspaper career as 
a reporter for the Muscatine (Ia.) 
Journal, in 1900 and in seven years 
became managing editor and publisher. 


Mr. Throop’s newspaper career in- 
cluded editorships on central Illinois 
papers. At the turn of the century he 
went to Kewanee, IIl., with his father, 
George E. Throop, to edit the Kewanee 
Evening Press. From Kewanee he 
went to Clinton, Ia., then served two 
years, 1904 and 1905, as managing edi- 
tor of the Sterling (Ill.) Daily Stand. 

For eight years, 1907 to 1915, Mr. 
Throop remained as head of the Mus- 
catine Journal and then became 
publisher of the Davenport (Ia.) Dem- 
ocrat, a position he held when he went 
to Lincoln in 1930 as publisher of the 
Lincoln Star following its purchase 
by the Lee Syndicate. 

Many Business Interests 

Mr. Throop, at the time of his death, 
was vice-president and director of 
the Lee Syndicate; secretary-treasurer, 
publisher and’ director of the Star 
Printing Company, Lincoln; director 
of the Democrat Publishing Company, 
Davenport; vice-president and direc- 
tor of the Wisconsin State Journal 
Company, Madison, Wis.; treasurer 
and director of The Times Company, 
Davenport, Ia.; vice-president and 
director of the Mason City (Ia.) 
Globe-Gazette Company; vice-pres- 
ident and director of the La Crosse 
(Wis.) Tribune Company; vice-pres- 
ident and director of the Star Courier 
Company, Kewanee, IIl.; vice-pres- 
ident and director of the Courier Post 
Publishing Company, Hannibal, Mo.; 
vice-president and director of the 
Journal Printing Company, Muscatine, 
Ia., and vice-president and director of 
Courier Printing Company, Ottumwa, 
Ia. 

In addition, Mr. Throop was pres- 
ident of the KFAB Broadcasting Com- 
pany; president of the Central States 
Broadcasting Company, KOIL, and 
president of the Cornbelt Broadcasting 
Company, KFOR, Lincoln. 

He was a member of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association and 
a fermer president of the Inland Daily 
Press Association. 


| 
WARTIME CONFERENCE 
The Pacific Advertising Association 
has decided to hold a Wartime Emer- 
gency Conference in San Francisco, 
dates to be determined later. 





Restrict War 
Coverage in Africa 


continued from page 7 





final battle that wiped out the Japan- 
ese position at Sanananda, New 
Guinea. 

“On his way back to Honolulu Mr. 
Bartholomew reported at Admiral 
Halsey’s headquarters. There he was 
informed by Admiral Halsey’s press 
relations officer that he would have 
to make the rest of the trip north by 
surface vessel, which would mean a 
delay of weeks. 

“Mr. Bartholomew proposed instead 
to return to Australia by surface ship 
and start out again by air. The sec- 
ond time through, having lost only the 
five days retracing his path by boat, 
he would simply remain with the 
Army Air Force out of the Navy’s 
sight. He added that his use of pas- 
senger space on a ship for several days 
would hardly help the war effort. 

“The South Pacific headquarters 
then arranged for Mr. Bartholomew to 
continue to Pearl Harbor on a Navy 
plane as the Navy’s guest. 

Forgot to Report Back 

“Barry Faris, editor-in-chief of In- 
ternational News Service, was making 
a similar tour of the Pacific at about 
the same time. He also had Army 
air transportation arranged from Hon- 
olulu to Australia and return. 

“Mr. Faris reported to Admiral Hal- 
sey’s headquarters on his way south 
and had to continue to Australia by 
ship. Returning he used the same 
technique Mr. Bartholomew had 
thought of. He came all the way back 
to Honolulu from Australia by Army 
plane, merely neglecting to report to 
Admiral Halsey’s headquarters when 
his plane called at that base.” 

Reports of difficulties encountered 
by correspondents in the South Paci- 
fic area because of the restrictions 
imposed have been received in Wash- 
ington and it was understood March 
9 that they are being studied by Navy 
Department officials, according to the 
New York Times. 

It is understood that naval officials in 
Washington concerned with the re- 
porting of the war are attempting to 
get to the bottom of the situation and 
work out a satisfactory solution, the 
Times said. 

It was definitely learned this week 
that Edward H. Crockett, AP war cor- 
respondent whose death in the Medi- 
terranean was reported early last 
month, was among the victims of the 
sinking of the British mine layer 
Welshman. The vessel, on which 
Crockett was returning to Cairo for 
medical treatment, was sunk off the 
North African coast Feb. 5 by two 
torpedo hits from an Axis submarine. 
A destroyer answering distress calls 
arrived four hours later and picked 
up survivors suffering from exposure, 
Crockett among them. Physicians 
worked for two hours in a vain effort 
to save his life. 

Hailey a Casualty 

The number of _ correspondents 
wounded or hurt in line of duty since 
Pearl Harbor reached 32 this week 
when it was learned that Foster 
Hailey, New York Times, was injured 
in a hatchway fall aboard a cruiser 
while covering a Pacific task force 
last May. A deep gash in Hailey’s leg 
became infected and he returned on 
crutches to Honolulu. Hailey never 
informed his office of the accident 
and did not mention it in a dispatch, 
but Eprror & PusiisHErR learned from a 
returned correspondent that Hailey 
was on crutches for two months in 
Hawaii. The Times this week con- 
firmed his injury by cable. 

War correspondents covering the 
fighting on Guadalcanal underwent the 
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same hardships as the Marines when 
the Americans drove the Japs from 
that island position, stated Lt. Herbert 
L. Merillat, Marine Corps public rela- 
tions officer home on leave from 
Guadalcanal. Lt. Merillat, a native of 
Monmouth, IIL, said the correspon- 
dents experienced great difficulty in 
getting their stories to the outside 
world, because the island had no cable 
or wireless facilities. Correspondents’ 
stories had to be flown to Pearl Har- 
bor, or to Australia, he said, and then 
sent over regular transmission facili- 
ties to the U. S. and other countries. 
In all, he said, about 30 newspaper- 
men covered the fighting at various 
times. 

Pierre Huss, former Berlin chief of 
INS, who recently was released from 
the Army to resume war correspond- 
ence, and James Long of the AP cable 
desk in New York have left for un- 
disclosed assignments abroad. Larry 
Meier, former INS correspondent in 
London who was wounded in the 
Dieppe raid last August, has joined 
Look magazine and will go abroad 
soon. 

Hanson W. Baldwin, New York 
Times military analyst, has arrived in 
Casablanca and expected to go to the 
Tunisian front. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer has 
named Paul W. Ramsey, editor of its 
Washington bureau, a European cor- 
respondent and he will leave as soon 
as possible. Walter Hazlett, formerly 
night city editor of the Inquirer, has 
succeeded Ramsey in Washington. 

NBC’s London news organization 
has been augmented by Don Hollen- 
beck, formerly on the staff of the U. S. 
Office of War Information in the Brit- 
ish capital. Hollenbeck worked for 9 
years on the Omaha (Neb.) News- 
Bee before joining the AP in 1937. 
In 1940 he joined NBC’s news depart- 
ment in New York. La Selle Gilman, 
who has, covered Army and Navy 
news for the Honolulu Advertiser 
since Pearl Harbor, will soon be heard 
on NBC’s Pacific Coast network, 
broadcasting from Honolulu. 


Obituary 


JOSEPH TIMMONS, 73-year-old po- 

litical editor of the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, was found dead in a Los An- 
geles park March 6 shot through the 
head and with a pistol in his hand. 
He had been in ill health for some 
time and had asked that a substitute 
be appointed to attend current sessions 
of the legislature at Sacramento. 
Born in Oakland, Ill., he was grad- 
uated from Stanford University. He 
worked on the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, Call and Bulletin before going 
to Los Angeles. A note found in his 
pocket said: “My heart refuses to 
function, and it will not let me die. 
I can no longer endure the intermin- 
able nights, every minute of which is 
torture. For two months I have strug- 
gled with the problem, trying to find 
some other solution, but there is none.” 
The reporter had gone back to his 
home with his sisters, Misses Clara 
and Flora Timmons, March 1 after 
six weeks at Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital. 

Henry Rosinson PAtmer, former 
chief editorial writer for the Provi- 
dence Journal, author, historian and 
poet, died March 7 at his home in 
Stonington, Conn., after a long illness. 
Mr. Palmer joined the staff of the 
Journal a few days after his gradua- 
tion from Brown University in 1890. 
He was made ‘head of the editorial 
department and chief editorial writer 
in 1914. He retired in May, 1938. 


Ernest Coter, 69, veteran automobile 
editor and publicity writer, who had 
since 1932 written news for the Dodge 
division of Chrysler Corp. as a mem- 





ber of the Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. De. 
troit staff, died in Detroit March 1, 

First LizuTENANT Georce D. Kerpy, 
Jr., 24, formerly on the Charlotte 
(N. C.) News proofreading staff, a 
bombardier in the Army Air Forces, 
was reported to his family as missing 
in action since Jan. 22 in the South. 
west Pacific. 

JOsEPH B, Lavery, 45, a former mem- 
ber of the Youngstown (O.) Vindi- 
cator news staff, died Feb. 23 in the 
Veterans Hospital, Aspinwall, Pa. 

Hersert D, Cayton died in Topeka, 
Kan., during the past week. Clayton, 
who was 84 last Jan. 7, had had a 
colorful life as an editor, farmer, in- 
ventor, manufacturer and _ teacher, 
He was editor of the Hill City Review 
and the New Era for a period of 10 
years, 


W. H. MclIntirz, 66, publisher of the 
Vandalia (Mo.) Mail and treasurer of 
the National Editorial Association, died 
in Vandalia, March 4. 

Aucust Herman Petrus, 61, manager 
of the Kansas City, Mo., office of Lo- 
renzen & Thompson, publishers repre- 
sentatives, died Feb. 26 at Kansas 
City. 

Davin Murray, 52, president of the 
Detroit Adcraft Club and Detroit 
manager of Fortune magazine, died in 
a Detroit hospital Feb. 28. 

Epwarp SmitH Bowman, 72, for 28 
years local advertising manager of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, and a past pres- 
ident of the Pen and Pencil Club, died 
at his home March 2. He joined the 
Inquirer in 1905 and worked in the 
classified and display advertising de- 
partments. Taking charge of automo- 
bile advertising he finally became ad- 
vertising manager. 


CHarLtEs Davi ASKEW, circulation 
man for the Memphis (Tenn.) Press- 
Scimitar and formerly for the News- 
Scimitar, died in Memphis on March 
1. He started on the News-Scimitar 
20 years ago as district manager in 
Helena, Ark., later moved to Memphis, 
where he worked 10 years, and five 
years ago became the Press-Scimitar 
circulation manager at Greenville, 
Miss. 

Mrs. Harotp SHucarp, wife of the 
general manager of the St. Paul Dis- 
patch and Pioneer Press, died Feb. 5 
in Los Angeles after a long illness. 
She had been living in California be- 
cause of her health. 


CLASSIFIED 
RATES 


(Cash with Order) 


| time — .50 per line 
4 times — .40 per line 


“HELP WANTED" AND ALL 
OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


| time — .90 per line 
2 times — .80 per line 
4 times — .70 per line 


FORMS CLOSE WEDNESDAY NIGHT 
FOR PUBLICATION IN THE CURRENT 
WEEK'S ISSUE 
To calculate the cost of any classified ad, 
count five average words to the line. Mini- 
mum space acceptable for publication is 
three lines. Keyed replies: Advertisers who 
key their ads in care of EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER should consider this as three words. 











Business Opportunity 


Will invest $2,000-$4,000 in New York 
magazine, with services as art editor. 
Box 480, Editor & Publisher. 











Used Postage Wanted 


es bought and sold wholesale. 
cially wanted on envelopes (covers). 
U.S. desirable issues (some obsolete) 
supplied, used or unused. Beebe, Yonk- 
ers, New York. 
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SHOP TALK AT T 


RIDING the trains over the long jumps 

that lie between Southern cities— 
always provided one can get on a 
train—gives plenty of 
chance for reading. 
Among our provender 
of the past week has 
been Harper's for 
March, which begins 
a new series entitled “Americans at 
Work.” John Dos Passos, fiery writer 
on social topics, looked around the 
shipyards of the North Atlantic Coast, 
and Mary Heaton Vorse turned in a 
piece on the girls of Elkton, Md., erst- 
while Gretna Green which is now the 
home of thousands of young women 
working on munitions along the 
Chesapeake shore. 

Both articles were interesting, and 
both contained statements that will be 
challenged by newspaper people. We 
quote one from Mr. Dos Passos: 

“When I asked him [the secretary 
of a Massachusetts labor-management 
committee] my stock question as to 
whether what they [the workers] read 
in the papers or heard over the radio 
had any effect on the men’s efficiency 
and enthusiasm, he said it was a poser. 
He guessed not many of ’em took 
much stock in the newspapers. Sure, 
they listened to the radio, but most of 
it went in one ear and out the other. 
No, he never heard much talk about 
the news.” 

And Mrs. Vorse, even more sweep- 
ing in her assertion, wrote:, 

“They never talk about the war and 
seem to have no curiosity about it. 
They seldom listen to news brodcasts 
and rarely look at a newspaper. In this 
they follow a pattern that is common 
throughout the munitions towns of the 
country. (italics ours). Though 
there are more miners’ daughters here 
than anything else, if they have a 
yearning for a union, they never men- 
tion it. Nor has any attempt been 
made to organize them.” 

We haven't inspected many muni- 
tions plants. Neither have we made 
a point of finding out whether their 
workers read newspapers, listen to the 
radio, or what influence either has or 
has not on their thinking. We haven’t 
thought such an investigation war- 
ranted by the self-evident facts that 
newspaper circulations in the muni- 
tions-making areas have shown in- 
creases averaging about 10%, and that 
retail trade in munitions regions is 
also up, as is the advertising of retail 
stores in most of these centres. 

At first glance, it is apparent that 
more newspapers are being sold and 
that more trade is being influenced in 
the war-plant cities and suburbs, and 
radio is a comparatively minor factor 
in retail trade currents. If these peo- 
ple are not reading newspapers, what 
are they doing with them? If they are 
not reading newspapers, how can we 
account for the circulation gains, 
which are not one-day figures, but 
sustained averages for a year or six 
months? 


Says Workers 
Don't 
Read Papers 


tk * ok 
THE READING and listening habits 
of war workers was only an inci- 
dental part of the investigations by 
these writers but 


Where Did = their unsupported as- 
They Get sertions will be heart- 

ily welcomed by peo- 
The News? pie who wish to 


believe in the ineffec- 
tiveness of our press. It is hard to 
believe that either Mr. Dos Passos or 
Mrs. Vorse (with special reference 
to the latter) has talked intimately 
enough with a sufficient number of 
workers in a representative number of 
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plants to justify their flat assertions. 

Mr. Dos Passos added to the above 
observation that big war news did 
affect the enthusiasm of the ship- 
builders. The men at this particular 
yard had built one of the U. S. carriers 
which was sunk in the Southwest 
Pacific, and the secretary was quoted 
thus: 

“That aircraft carrier, now, the men 
sure felt her loss. There are men in 
the yard who knew every bolt and 
rivet on that ship. They knew the 
crews too. Losing that carrier really 
brought the thing home. There wasn’t 
a man here who wasn’t crazy to get 
to work on a new one. They circu- 
lated a petition and sent it to the Navy 
Department asking to have the new 
one called the Pearl Harbor.” 

Where, one asks, did the men find 
out about the loss of the carrier? The 
news was available only through news- 
papers or radio. Their enthusiasm for 
its replacement scarcely arose from 
mouth-to-mouth circulation of an un- 
confirmed rumor. When the news 
brought the facts of war directly home 
to them, the effect of the news was 
electric. And it is easy to understand 
why they are not sufficiently aroused 
to discuss the obscure strategy of 
campaigns in places of which most of 
them had never heard. 

And it might also be asked how the 
hundreds of thousands of girls who 
fiocked to Elkton for munitions jobs 
learned of the opportunity. The an- 
swer, implicit at least once in Mrs. 
Vorse’s story, is that the information 
came through newspaper classified 
advertising. 

What many people who comment on 
the relation of the press to the people 
overlook is that newspapers are about 
as commonplace to Americans as 
breakfast. They and the information 
they convey are taken for granted, 
and few people realize, unless they 
have a special and usually a hostile 
interest, that they have learned a par- 
ticular fact from a particular news- 
paper. Getting a true picture of the 
reading and listening habits of the 
workers on ships, planes, and shells, 
requires a far more industrious ex- 
amination than a simple stock ques- 
tion, such as these writers seem to 
have used. 

ok ” ak 
GERMANE to the points above is a 
recent proposal by Rep. Bryson of 
South Carolina to enact nationwide 
prohibition by Con- 


Mere Talk = gressional act rather 
ot than by Congres- 
sional amendment as 

Prohibition means of checking 


war - plant absentee- 
ism. The law probably will not be 
passed, but the very fact that it can 
be discussed in Congress indicates an 
ignorance of both human nature and 
American experience that is appalling. 
It is probably true that booze is an 
important cause of absenteeism in war 
plants. That is also probably true 
both in areas where liquor is legal 
and where its sale is either restricted 
or prohibited by local laws. We grant 
that if liquor could be kept away from 
these workers, attendance records and 
efficiency would both be greatly im- 
proved. 

The defect in the Bryson idea is that 
neither national nor local laws can 
destroy the appetite for alcohol or the 
opportunities for its manufacture and 
consumption. If we did not learn that 
during 13 years’ experience with na- 
tional prohibition, then our capacity 
to learn anything must be doubted. 
As this is written, Southern news- 
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papers are discussing statewide pro- 
hibition in certain areas, and one at 
least reported this week that rural 
bootleggers, anticipating the possibil- 
ity, are preparing to supply thirsty 
throats with “billygoat snorts” to be 
retailed at $8 a gallon from syrup 
purchased in unlimited quantities at 
$2 a gallon. Considering the variety 
of substances from which supposedly 
drinkable booze can be made, the pos- 
sibility of drying up the sources by 
law is negligible. 

What we do not seem to have 
learned from prohiibtion days is that 
education is still the only effective 
counter against over-indulgence in 
alcohol. We have not realized that 
absenteeism from a war job without a 
reason other than a hangover can be 
made a shameful and unpatriotic act. 
It can’t be corrected by sumptuary 
laws that take away from the worker 
what he considers his inalienable right 
to get drunk if he wants to. It can’t 
be corrected by financial penalties, for 
the worker accepts in advance the 
loss of the pay for the time he is 
absent. Prison sentences for absence 
from work will not yet be accepted 
as reasonable punishment by the ma- 
jority of Americans, in or out of war 
factories. So the only recourse is 
education. 

The immediate educational task is 
not the same as the long-range job of 
teaching people how to drink. It is 
much more urgent. Its execution will 
require sincerity, understanding of 
human nature, and the ability to ex- 
press in plain language what neglect 
of duty in war time implies. 

a * a 





OUR CONVICTION is that the job 

can be done only by newspaper ad- 
vertising. For quickest and best re- 
sults, there should be 
an appropriation of 
several hundred 
thousands of dollars, 
either by Congress or 
raised by joint asso- 
ciations of manufacturers and war- 
plant employes. A Congressional ap- 
propriation would provide the best 
immediate impulse to the campaign. 

Given the money the most impor- 
tant next step is the preparation of 
copy. The appeals which have been 
made to date against factory ab- 
senteeism have fallen on _ barren 
ground largely because they have 
tinged with antagonism between in- 
dustry and organized labor. So long 
as that surface antagonism remains, 
there can be no effective fight against 
absence from work. 

The copy must get into the hearts 
and souls of the men and women on 
war production. The majority of them 
are faithful to their jobs, we believe. 
Many of them have relatives and 
friends fighting on air, land, and sea. 
They will not tolerate delay, scamp- 
ing, or bungling carelessness which 


Use Advertising 
To Combat 
Absenteeism 


threatens to imperil the lives of fight. 
ing men. From the few factory ree. 
ords we have had the chance tg 
examine, we judge that the absentees 
are habitual offenders and that they 
are a small minority of the millions 
employed on war products. If that is 
generally true—and the fact should 
not be hard to establish—the job of 
educational correction through adver- 
tising is much simpler than it has 
seemed to date, even though eventual 
cure is still difficult. 

Get it across to the majority that 
their aims and the lives of their 
friends and famili¢s are endangered 
by people who go off on bats, recover 
slowly from hangovers, or even take 
a day or two for fishing or ducking, 
and the corrective job is put into the 
hands of people who will know what 
to do with it. They can make life 
extremely unpleasant for the bird who 
rates his own habits or his seasonal 
sports above the need for war-winning 
materials. They can do a far better 
job of conversion than all the cops’ 
clubs and jail sentences and fines that 
can be assembled. 

And disregard the intellectuals’ as- 
sertion that war workers don’t read 
newspapers or listen to broadcasts, 
They won’t read a preachy advertise- 
ment, and they'll tune out a long- 
winded radio homily, but they will 
read and regard something that is put 
in their own language, dealing with 
their personal interests. 

An advertising campaign will also 
bring home the facts of the case to the 
affected communities, including the 
liquor sellers. And while individuals 
in the latter group are often callous 
to everything but immediate profits, 
public opinion can force the majority 
of them to conform to its wishes. 
Corps spirit can be generated in fac- 
tories and shipyards, as it has already 
been in many, making selfish neglect 
of duty at least a sin, if not a crime. 

We understand at the start that no 
method will bring about a 100% cure 
of the absentee evil. There will always 
be individuals who won’t respond to 
appeals to their presumed better na- 
tures. There will always be people 
who resist instinctively any attempt 
to curb their personal actions. And 
there have always been ways of deal- 
ing with them. Public opinion, we are 
certain, will soon be ready to sanction 
a “work or fight” program with teeth 
in it, and will appove the transfer of 
people who do not accept voluntary 
discipline on war production to strict 
military control on whatever work 
they are found fit to do. That will 
shortly be a stark necessity. 

Despite the optimism of American 
and British leaders, it is evident that 
the United Nations are still far from 
winning the war, however remote 
their chances for defeat may be. We 
haven’t yet mobilized anything like 
the productive zeal and the military 
might that our enemies have had for 
years, and it isn’t likely that we can 
win with anything less. Make that 
note apparent in every educational 
advertisement dealing with absentee- 
ism and other obstructions to victory, 
and the day of victory will be much 
closer. 
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The Trenton Times (48,027 E) has contracted 


for this service. 


Men, women, and children in all walks of life are 
newspaper readers. The printed page is the endless 
The press is the reflection of man 
It records his birth, his growth, 
_It cries both his meanness and his 
Its singing wires run over the land and 
now its messages flash through 
; When a reader can get information, such as 
provided by the Haskin Service in Washington, he is 
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Houston Now at 
Half-Million Mark! 


As the second largest Southern city, and first 
in Texas, Houston is breaking all previously 
existing records in population growth! A mere 
386,150 in 1940, ration book count announced 
March | (and incomplete) was 497,442. 


Build Now for the Future! 


Doesn't this mean a new, larger market for you? 
We think it does, and that your advertising 
investment will pay dividends over a longer 
period of years—a positive return for your 
money when temporary, war-time industries 
have long since ceased work. 


The Press Is a Vital Factor 
in the New Houston 


More highly concentrated than any Houston 
newspaper, The Houston Press parallels your 
war-time sales market. Friend to socialite and 


New Industries Are 
Permanent Industries! 


It would seem that the hand guiding war indus- 
tries, while a little late in bringing those indus- 
tries to us, determined beforehand their nature. . . 
The result: Ship-building, synthetic rubber, steel, shipyard worker alike, the Press finds a warm 
tin, and copper plants are here for years after welcome in the industrial homes that today make 


the war. up Texas’ largest and most profitable market. 


THE PRESS COVERS NEARLY HALF OF HOUSTON —at the most economical line rate. 
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